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To Face-Saving : £500,000 a Day 


_Sincz November 19, when the Cabinet 
' overruled Sir Anthony Eden and decided to 
§ comply with America’s ultimatum to evacuate 
» Port Said, it has been perfectly obvious that 

‘Britain would have to surrender over the 
» Suez Canal also. Before the disastrous 
“intervention, we held a good many diplo- 
matic cards. We had strong backing from 
the Canal’s principal users, and Egypt had 
already endorsed the general terms under 
which we wanted to see it operated. Even 
" Russia’s attitude, as a detailed examination 
of the Security Council’s proceedings 
reveals, was by no means wholly intransi- 
/ gent. Except in the matter of Israel’s right 
of passage, there was every reason to hope 
@ for an early settlement which would have 
‘Satisfied all our legitimate demands. By 
our armed intervention, however, we for- 
feited not only military cards, which should 
- have been held in reserve, but our diplo- 


S§ matic ones as well; and from that point on, 


| it became clear that the eventual settlement 
- would be dictated by Egypt. 

. Nevertheless, for the past three months, 
| the British government has refused to face 
| Tealities. The appointment of Mr. 
Macmillan, instead of Mr. Butler, as 
Premier was a desperate attempt to maintain 


@ the fiction that Sir Anthony’s policy had 


succeeded: a chance to embark on a viable 
"alternative was then missed. Again, when 
the Canal was reopened to shipping two 
| weeks ago, the government had another 
opportunity to accept painful facts and 


authorise the payment of dues to Nasser. 
Instead, it chose to maintain the fiction. 

But a decision cannot be postponed much 
longer. With few exceptions, the main 
user nations have authorised their ships to 
pay dues to Nasser. British shipowners, 
who are businessmen even before they are 
Tories, are transferring their vessels to flags 
of convenience. Mr. Dulles has made it 
clear that he cannot long continue to advise 
American ships to boycott the Canal. His 
efforts to persuade Nasser to lower his terms 
have plainly failed. He has fulfilled his 
promise at Bermuda to use American good 
offices, and he is now waiting for Mr. 
Macmillan to accept the inevitable. 

Yet even now it is doubtful if common 
sense will prevail. The government—as its 
extraordinary ambivalence over petrol ration- 
ing reveals—is still divided. Lord Salis- 
bury, though mercifully removed from the 
centre of power, undoubtedly expresses the 
view of many Tories when he calls for 
another session of SCUA to organise a boy- 
cott of the Canal. Yet he must know that, 
at the first plenary session of SCUA, the 
motion to impose a boycott was never put 
to the vote because it was known that a 
majority of the users would vote against it. 
And at that time—last September—the 
users were reasonably united in their wish 
to have. the Canal run by an international 
authority. Today, most of them are pre- 
pared to accept Nasser’s terms, and their 
principal anxiety is purely and simply to 


resume normal trading. SCUA is a broken 
reed; there is no need to summon another 
conference to advertise the fact. 

Britain can, of course, continue her 
unilateral boycott. But for every £1 this 
costs the Egyptian treasury, British interests 
—and ultimately the British consumer— 
loses £10. The past nine months should 
have convinced even the most optimistic 
Tory that Nasser cannot be overthrown by 
financial pressure, and that if we choose to 
indulge in this kind of guerrilla warfare, the 
British economy is likely to be the main 
casualty. 

There are, indeed, lessons to be learnt 
from the Suez crisis. We must press 
ahead with the extension of overland oil 
routes, with the construction of giant 
tankers, and with the expansion of our 
atomic energy programme. We must make 
good our past failure to support Israel’s right 
to free passage by insisting that Egypt’s 
reaffirmation of the 1888 Convention 
must apply to Israeli ships, and by remind- 
ing Egypt that if she continues to claim 
belligerency rights, she does so at her own 
risk. But the principal lesson is also the 
most obvious one: it is better to use 
a Nasser-operated Canal than not to use it 
at all. Our failure to learn it last year has 
already cost us £500 million, and the bill is 
mounting at the rate of £500,000 a day. 
Even supertax-payers would admit that this 
is a heavy price to pay for saving a few red 
faces on the front bench. 








Comments on the Week’s News 


Jordan in Ferment 


The immediate cause of the political crisis in 
Jordan was a disagreement between the King and 
the Premier, Suleman Nabulsi, over the attitude 
Jordan should adopt towards the Richards mis- 


sion and the Eisenhower doctrine. Nabulsi, who 
leads the National Socialist Party—the principal 
victor in last October’s elections—is working for 
the creation of the Pan Arab “fertile crescent” 
state, under the leadership ef the various 
Socialist parties. He was mainly responsible for 
the replacement of the British subsidy by one 
paid jointly by Syria, Egypt and Saudi-Arabia, 
and he clearly wished to reject the Eisenhower 
doctrine point-blank. The King, on the other 
hand, pointed out that, so far, only Saudi-Arabia 
has fulfilled its subsidy obligations, and that in 
consequence the Arab Legion had not been paid 
for nearly two months. Hussein—who appears 
to have been encouraged by the Americans— 
doubtless felt that unless the army were paid 
soon, the Berber units, who still have a personal 
devotion to the Hashemite house, would break 
up, and that his throne would then be in 
jeopardy. He decided to force the issue before 
it was too late. The new cabinet is an attempt 
to form a national government. The premier, Dr. 
Khalidi, is a Palestinian Arab, and more than half 
his colleagues also come from western Jordan. 
Though the Berber east is better represented than 
in the last government, the retention of Nabulsi 
as Foreign Minister suggests that the present 
system of military alliances will be retained. By 
removing the “king-maker,” General Nuwar— 
even if, as now seems probable, that victory is 
short-lived—Hussein succeeded in demonstrating 
that he still has a big following in the army. But 
he does not seem to have won the main political 
point at issue: indeed, the new government’s 
first act was to reject all offers of aid from non- 
Arab states. ° 


Unsatisfactory Report on Briggs 

Lord Cameron’s report on the dispute at the 
Briggs factory seems to us a one-sided account. 
Lord Cameron evidently took at their face value 
the allegations about Communist “trouble- 
makers” and gave little weight to the evidence 
of Mr. Carron, who is certainly no Communist, 
about the firm’s unco-operative and harsh attitude 
towards its employees. There was, of course, 
no doubt that the terms of the firm’s agreement 
with the trade unions had been repeatedly 
broken by unofficial strikes, or that Mr. 
McLaughlin, whose dismissal the — report 
upholds, was committing a breach of discipline 
when he rang the famous bell to summon a 
workers’ meeting. But the real question was 
how the very bad human relations that evidently 
exist had come about and whether in the circum- 
stances the agreement about negotiating pro- 
cedure could be expected to be observed. It is 
not denied that.a number of leading positions 
among the Briggs stewards were in the hands of 
Communists, who had been duly elected to them 
by their fellow workers, or that the shop stewards’ 
organisation had built up for itself an exception- 
ally powerful position going a long way beyond 
what is formally recognised by the constitution 
of the A.E.U. and the other unions concerned. 
It does not, however, follow that the fault lay 
entirely, or even predominantly, with the shop 
stewards. It looks indeed as if both the manage- 


ment and the stewards had deliberately decided 
to take a tough line with each other—with the 





result that tempers had been lost on both sides. 
Lord Cameron wound up his report by urging 
trade unions to investigate the shop stewards’ 
organisation, presumably in order to eliminate 
the “ sinister interests ” he believed to have been 
at work. He would have done better had he 
coupled this advice with parallel adjurations to 
the management, or to Fords as the responsible 
owners, to re-examine their own methods and 
attempt, in conjunction with the unions, to work 
out a simpler and more rapid negotiating pro- 
cedure. Unless this is done, the trouble seems 
pretty certain to continue. 


The Plight of the Aged 


The admirable and comprehensive survey of old 
people in Salford is a shocking reminder that the 
welfare state has concealed rather than abo- 
lished poverty. It underlines once again the con- 
clusion reached in a survey published in this 
journal three years ago that full employment 
rather than social security has been the main 
cause of the decline in absolute poverty and 
that, déspite welfare measures, a large part of 
the aged population is living in conditions of 
near-pauperism. For those too old (or too ill) to 
work, our present system of social security is 
grievously inadequate. This is the first time that 
a survey has studied anything more than a sample 
—the Salford report covers all the 17,000 men 
and women over pensionable age—but it fully 
confirms the findings of sample inquiries. Many 
old people were not receiving benefits to which 
they were entitled, through ignorance or pride; 


‘many of them were isolated and lonely; a fifth 


of them were dependent upon national assistance. 
Mr. Roberts, the director of civic welfare, des- 
cribes in moving terms the real plight of these 
people, to whom warm clothes, hot meals, and 
coal are luxuries. We still condemn many 
gld people to sift cinders to recover scraps of 


‘fuel, and to eke out their days on bread, mar- 


garine, tea, potatoes and more bread. This report 
suggests that the sooner the Labour Party pro- 
duces its new plan for adequate support in old 
age, the better. In the meantime; some local 
authorities should look a little more closely at 
the human suffering hidden behind their wel- 
fare services. We note, for instance, that no 
answer has yet been given by the L.C.C. to 
charges made in this journal about the shocking 
condition of homeless families in London. 


Leicestershire Experiment 


The pilot scheme by which the 11-plus exami- 
nation will be abolished in two areas of Leicester- 
shire -is to begin this. September. It is an in- 
genious idea, which may be particularly suitable 
for rural and suburban areas where the density 
is too low to make comprehensive schools a sen- 
sible or economic proposition. All children will 
go on, at the age of 11, to “ high schools,” which 
will use the buildings at present devoted to secon- 
dary modern education. The curriculum of these 
schools will be extended to provide a grounding 
in “grammar” subjects, especially in languages. 
After three years, transfer to a grammar school 
will be automatic for all children whose parents 
undertake to keep them at school at least until 
16. At the same time, the courses offered at the 
grammar school will be widened to cater for 
pupils who have been concentrating on technical 
or. semi-vocational subjects in the high schools. 
In this way, the demand for grammar. school 
places is reduced by eliminating the early leavers 


‘member who criticises the government. 
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rather than by the arbitrary and, for many child. 
ren, psychologically distressing test at 1] years 
of age. The scheme will also help bridge ‘the 
social and educational gap between secondary 
modern and grammar schools. 


The Norman Case 


In the current issue of his Weekly, I. F. Stone 
shows how U.S. witch-hunters use an earlier 
smear to give substance to a later one. Before 
Herbert Norman, the Canadian ambassador jn 
Cairo, committed suicide, a Senate committee had 
heard its counsel, Mr. Morris, say that six years 
ago there had been “direct testimony” by 
Professor Wittfogel, a former Communist, that 
“Norman was a student of his in a Communist 
group” at Columbia University. Morris also re- 
ported that the professor had been asked “gt 
great length and with great precision whether or 
not in fact Norman was at that time a member 
of the Communist Party,” and that the professor's 
answer “in great detail” was “yes.” I. F. Stone 
took the trouble to look up what Wittfogel acty- 
ally said in 1951—as distinct from what Mortis 
claimed he said. It turned out that in 1938, 
Wittfogel had stayed at Cape Cod with a 
graduate student who “had sometimes, it seems, 
study groups assembled in his house.” Wittfogel 
admitted that he only visited this group a few 
times, and that he could not remember whether 
it was permanent. He did not even claim that 
it was a party group as such: “it was a discus- 
sion group among friends, of people who belonged 
to his political creed.” He did say, however, that 
he recalled that Herbert Norman was one of the 
students present. Asked whether Norman would 
have known that it was a Communist study group, 
Wittfogel replied “it was obvious, in general.” 
From this Mr. Morris inferred, “it was obvious, 
therefore, that he was a Communist.” We note 
only two points. First, the charge made against 
Herbert Norman this year was a “cooked-up” 
and inaccurate version of the actual evidence 
given in 1951. Secondly, when Norman was 
cleared by an official Canadian security investiga- 
tion, he proved that he was never in his life at 
Cape Cod. 


Academic and Church Freedom 


The letter in last Monday’s Manchester Guar- 
dian from 19 vice-chancellors and principals of 
British universities protesting against the South 
African Separate Universities Education Bill 
rightly emphasises the danger presented to the 
common principle which binds all the universities 
of the Commonwealth. This Bill openly aims to 
bring the higher education of Non-Europeans 
under direct government control. In effect, it 
gives the minister power to dismiss any faculty 
Apart 
from its segregation aspects, this power directly 
undermines the academic independence which 
has been a first principle of university education 
throughout the Commonwealth. So, once the 
Bill becomes law it will be the responsibility of 
all universities in the Commonwealth to decide 
whether they can continue to recognise any of 
the South African universities, all of which will 
be under government restraint. The Christian 
Church is similarly challenged by the South 
African government’s determination to enforce 
segregated congregations. All the churches im 
South Africa, with the exception of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, are opposing this new 
Apartheid measure. 
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Paris 
After the Ball 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: As soon as 
the Queen’s visit was over, M. Ramadier 
announced a rise in the bank rate. His timing 
was, to say the least, unfortunate, and has some- 
what confused ordinary French people. “They 
spent too much money on entertaining the 
Queen, and now we have to tighten our belts,” 
isa comment I have heard. But better-informed 
people know that the two events are unconnected, 
and that Ramadier’s latest measures have been 
dictated by the alarming drain on France’s dollar 
reserves. The deficit has been growing progres- 
sively: $86 million in 1955, $170 million in 1956 
and $27 million this January, an annual rate of 
well over $300. By comparison, even the $162 
million which France borrowed from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to finance dollar oil 
imports seems inadequate. Moreover, last month, 
France’s deficit with E.P.U. was a record: $94 
million. (The deficit is greater than this figure 
suggests. For the past month, the government 
has imposed what is called le ratissage on the 
banks. Under this system, a percentage of the 
assets has to be deposited in gold or dollars with 
the Banque de France; and this has the effect of 
raising the central reserve by about $45 million 
a month.) 

In these circumstances, Ramadier had no 
choice but to impose a credit squeeze to, reduce 
imports. He also hopes to cut government 
expenditure by about £250 million. The ob- 
vious target is the massive defence budget; but 
M. Bourgés-Maunoury, the Minister, has just 
sent in a request for £140 million supplementary 
credits—part of the bill for Suez. It looks, there- 
fore, as though the savings will have to come 
largely from education and the social services. 
Indeed, there is already talk of an increase in 
national insurance contributions. 

This is likely to lead to a clash with the unions. 
Trouble has, in fact, already begun. This week’s 
48-hour “ warning ” strike on the railways, which 
is the unions’ response to Mollet’s offer of a 
2 per cent. wage increase (they had asked for 
from 12-14 per cent.) is also a warning that the 
workers are not prepared to foot the bill for the 
Algerian war. For once, all three unions are 
united. The strike is due to end this Thursday 
night, but nobody is quite sure whether it will; 
“warning” strikes in France have an unpleasant 
habit of prolonging themselves, and most 
Parisians—who have unpleasant memories of 
August, 1953—are staying at home this Easter. 


Santiago 
Second Blood for Ibanez 


A Special Correspondent in Santiago writes: 
The rioting here in the first days of April has 
been used as an excuse by President Ibanez to 
take special powers and to smash the democratic 
Opposition. The President, who was elected in 
1952, had previously been dictator from 1927 to 
1931, leader of the unsuccessful Nazi coup 
@état in 1938 and of other attempted revolts in 
1940 and 1942, and the candidate of the Agrarian- 
Labour Party, which was formed by the remnants 
of the now-defunct Chilean Nazi Party. His first 
four years of office have seen a staggering infla- 
tion, and the present trouble was sparked off by 
a decision to. rais¢ bus fares by another 50 per 


News from Our Own Correspondents 


cent. This decision came just after the govern- 
ment had been defeated in congressional elec- 
tions—and these elections themselves had been 
preceded by revelations of corruption and con- 
spiracy in high places. 

The increase in bus fares was greeted by mass 
demonstrations of students and workers, which 
were brutally suppressed by the police. By Tues- 
day, April 2, more than 20 people had been killed 
and over 300 injured. That afternoon, the police 
in Santiago were replaced by soldiers. By four 
o’clock, the police had been withdrawn but the 
troops had not yet arrived. At that time, the 
studert committee and the trade union leader- 
ship ordered their members back to. their homes 
as they had been warned that the government 
was preparing some kind of provocation. 

Soon afterwards, truckloads of thugs—many of 
them just released from the city jails—entered 
the centre of the town and proceeded to loot it, 
without any interference from police or troops. 
After three hours, the mob was called off. It 
had done its work well enough for the radio to 
give hair-raising accounts of “Communist van- 
dalism ” and for Ibanez to secure from the Con- 
gress “special powers” to arrest, imprison or 
deport to concentration camps anyone who 
opposes the regime, and to censor or close down 
newspapers. 

Some of the newspapers, including Ultima 
Hora—an important democratic daily—told the 
truth about the riots. The same night, police and 
troops seized Ultima Hora, injuring several of its 
staff members and smashing its equipment. This 
action has liquidated both this newspaper and 
others published at the same press. After the 
raid, 29 journalists and technicians from this press 
were sent to concentration camps in the south of 
Chile—among them two messenger boys, one 
aged nine and the other 14. Other journalists— 
including the correspondent of your journal— 
have been forced into hiding to avoid arrest and 
deportation. 


Dar-es-Salaam 


Ban on Nyerere 


A Correspondent writes from Dar-es-Salaam: 
By intent, or by political stupidity, the govern- 
ment of Tanganyika is creating an explosive situa- 
tion here. The Tanganyika African National 
Union is a very moderate organisation, and its 
leader, Julius Nyerere, is an intelligent and re- 
sponsible politician. But the government has 
recently forbidden him to speak at Tange and 
Arisha, where meetings had already been arranged 
for him. The reasons for this ban were that 
Nyerere had stirred up racial hatred—he had 
merely answered a local newspaper’s claim that 
Africans were insulting Europeans by saying that 
this was the opposite of the truth—and that he 
had attacked a speech made by the governor. 

The government public relations officer then 
told the press that Nyerere was “not muzzled.” 
The T.A.N.U. immediately applied for permis- 
sion to hold a mass meeting in Dar-es-Salaam, 
where the Union can attract an audience of 20,000 
people. Verbal permission was then given, on the 
condition that Nyerere himself did not speak; but 
the next day the union was told in writing that 
the usual meeting place was no longer available 
for political gatherings. An application for 
another site was turned down on the grounds that 
the works department was using it, but the Union 
was Offered a stretch of mud and marsh, It is 


503 
worth noting that there has never been any dis- 
order at the previous meetings called here by the 
T.A.N.U. Finally, permission was given for 
Nyerere to speak at an indoor meeting, restricted 
to members of the Union. 

At the end of March, Nyerere visited an out- 
lying village. No meeting was arranged; the 
authorities had even refused permission for a 
dance. But Nyerere’s car was met more than a 
mile from the village and pushed by a singing 
crowd to a place where the whole village—and 
people from miles around—had come to see him. 
See him, but not to hear him because that would 
have made the gathering an illegal assembly. 

There is no doubt that the mass of the Afri- 
cans are behind the Union. In three years it 
has made them enthusiasts for self-government 
—but this enthusiasm could be peacefully con- 
tained if some of their demands were met. The 
Union has so far insisted that constitutional pro- 
gress is not only right but possible, and it asks 
for general elections in 1958—not in three or 
four constituencies—with full adult suffrage, 
though it is willing to concede an official majority 
at this stage. But its leaders feel that the govern- 
ment is trying to provoke them either to break 
the law, or to violence. They want to do neither. 
Yet they have daily evidence of the hostility of 
the government and its supporters, both towards 
the Union and towards the United Nations. While 
the government, which represents 2,500 whites, 
insists that. it wants “economic progress ”—and 
to judge from the attitude in a recent strike, this 
means low wages—it denounces the eight mil- 
lion Africans and the U.N. for thinking only of 
“ political change.” 


Reykjavik 
Base Politics 


A Correspondent writes: The 3,000 American 
airmen and troops garrisoning the Nato base at 
Keflavik, 30 miles south of here, are the focus 
of a bitter West-East struggle. Conservative 
and other anti-Communist factions in Iceland— 
encouraged by the U.S. and Britain—are trying 
to gain majority support for the retention of the 
U.S. forces. On the other hand, a strong local 
Communist party, helped by nationalist senti- 
ment, is pressing for withdrawal. 

The “westerners” point out that Keflavik is 
essential both for local and Nato defence. For 
Icelanders, it provides a free defence force (Ice- 
land has no army, navy or air force of its own) 
ready to hold off. any possible invasion. For 
Nato countries generally, it is a key base for 
North Atlantic sea defence, provides a ready- 
made missile platform within striking distance 
of the Soviet Union, and it is an essential stop- 
ping-place for ferrying planes and military 
supplies from North America to Europe. Those 
who oppose the base concede these points, but 
add that the existence of the base is an open invi- 
tation to attack. In addition, they claim that the 
base is a provocation to the Soviet Union that will 
result in continued local pressures—probably 
bringing with it regular disruptions of the 
domestic economy. 

Icelanders are deeply proud of their literature, 
music and art. The nation’s 165,000 people are 
amazingly literate, supporting some 60 publish- 
ing houses, dozens of magazines, nine newspapers 
in Reykjavik alone, a symphony orchestra and an 
excellent National Theatre. About 28 per cent. 
of the country’s annual budget goes to subsidise 
educational and cultural activities. The group 
campaigning against the base complains that 
3,000 U.S. soldiers in Iceland (equivalent to about 
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three million stationed in Britain) may corrupt 
this culture by bringing in rock ’n’ roll, comic 
books and other less enlightened American 
pastimes. Yet American troops are rigidly con- 
trolled—few are allowed into town at a time, and 
hours and activities are carefully scrutinised. 

In recent years Icelandic fish has been priced 
out of North America and even some British 
markets, and this has meant a growing depen- 
dence on the Russians, who have “helpfully” 
concluded a number of barter agreements. As 
more capital equipment flows into Iceland from 
the Soviet bloc, the country becomes increasingly 
dependent on this source for spares and replace- 
ments. For this reason, the “westerners” see a 
double importance in the Nato base—first as an 
alternate market and source of capital funds 
(about $10 millions in construction will be under- 
taken at the base this year alone), and secondly 
as insurance against any possible Russian inter- 
‘vention in the guise of protection of trade. 

From the point of view of Nato, the situation 
is serious. The “westerners” are not united and 
Communist influence is growing. “In the long 
run, we stand to lose no matter what happens,” 
an Icelandic journalist said tome. “If the Ameri- 
cans stay, there will be continual agitation and 
local disruptions by the Communists. If they 
go, we shall quickly fall into the Soviet orbit. 
And in the event of war, we'll be a target which- 
ever side occupies us.” 
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Westminster 


Sandys Misfires 


When he opened this week’s debate on defence, 
Mr. Duncan Sandys, obviously and not unnatur- 
ally, decided that the Labour opposition in 
general and particularly Mr. George Brown, were 
leading from weakness. So, for nearly half his 
speech, he played upon the _ well-publicised 
divisions which have recently disturbed the 
Labour party. He played very subtly. There 
was no vulgar jeering, no sarcastic analysis of the 
contrasts between what Mr. Brown had said on 
the one hand and what Mr. Zilliacus had said 
on the other, or of what Mr. Richard Crossman 
had said on the one hand and what Mr. R. H. S. 
Crossman had said on the other. On the con- 
trary, with that slow purring smile of his he 
emphasised agreement, not disagreement. 

That Labour resolution of two years ago about 
the necessity for a British H-bomb—the govern- 
ment wholeheartedly agreed with it. The Brown 
broadcast—the government wholeheartedly 
agreed with that. That Crossman article in the 
Daily Mirror—the government agreed with it 
even if Crossman now did not. Skilfully, uncom- 
fortably for Labour, Sandys gently rubbed in 
agreement until Labour could bear it no longer. 
First Mr. Harold Davies and then George Brown 
himself exploded; and, at that, Sandys dropped 























“ Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 








his obliqueness. His final shot was direct. Jz jg 
fascinating,” he said, “to watch the fission-fusign 
fission on the opposite benches. One 
wonders which way the fall-out will go.” 

This was good parliamentary stuff. It seemed 
to put George Brown into the hottest of hot Spots, 
One began to wonder how either Brown or the 
Labour Party could possibly avoid yet greater 
indignities as the debate proceeded. Yet in the 
end, Sandys’ tactics failed, rather miserably ang 
for several reasons. First of all, Brown showed 
that he could point to disagreements every bit as 
deep on the government side as those in the 
opposition. But, having shown this hand, he 
deliberately did not play it. Instead he acknow- 
ledged that on such a subject as the hydrogen 
bomb there were bound to be disagreements— 
among scientists, churchmen, politicians, ordinary 
people. There were so many uncertainties to 
bewilder and terrify them all. How could 
one be sure that he was right? When fresh 
knowledge, or at least fresh theory, was shower- 
ing on us every day, how could a man believe 
that what he had said last year must necessarily 
be right this year. In a few short sentences he 
completely disposed of Sandys’ 30 minutes of 
banter and released much of the tension which 
had been apparent on the Opposition benches, 

That left us free to reflect more steadily on 
the rest of Sandys’ speech; and here at once was 
an interesting surprise. Here was a Minister of 
Defence, tough, thorough and able, opening the 
first debate on a defence policy which has been 
described as revolutionary. Surely we could 
expect a sober exposition of the policy. 

Yet the Minister had given us half an hour of 
political banter and half an hour of nothing in 
particular. Could it be that in fact the new 
defence policy had not yet been worked out? 
Had the Minister, who notoriously likes to take 
his time, worrying a subject until he has com- 
pletely mastered it, in fact been worried by a 
publicity minded Prime Minister who wanted 
immediate defence cuts to help the Budget? 
Was the new policy really nothing more than a 
rough mock-up? Was it not Sandys, rather than 
Brown, who was leading from weakness and try- 
ing to cover his weakness by political sparring? 

It looked more and more like it. For in the 
latter parts of his speech, when he tried to meet 
Labour’s fear that the new policy, such as it was, 
would make nuclear war more likely, he fumbled 
himself into a number of propositions which 
obviously he had not thougkt out. When he said 
that it might be possible to use tactical nuclear 
weapons without provoking full-scale nucleaf 
war, the House came near to deriding him; and 


’ when he had half suggested that a country, find- 


ing itself on the losing side in a conventional war, 
might still not resort to nuclear weapons, he came 
near to deriding himself. 

Brown’s performance was in-and-out. He had 
opened with great effect—and had engagingly won 
the House’s good humour by stating that, after 
recent experiences, he would, on this subject, stick 
closely to his manuscript—“ and I offer no prize 
to anyone who suggests the reason why.” Then 
for a time he seemed to lose -himself in a whirl- 
wind of words. Where Sandys had been lean on 
facts, Brown was blown-out with them. But at 
the finish, a finish for which both the matter and 
the manner of his beginning had prepared us, 
he -came back unequivocally into line with 
majority feeling in his party by begging the 
government to postpone our Christmas Island 
tests in the hope of getting other countries 
agree to the abolition of such tests. His speech 
was received with relief and gratitude. 

J. P. W. MALLaLiev 
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A Talk With Adenauer 


Tue Chancellor was extremely angry when he 
read the protest of Germany’s leading nuclear 
physicists. He is not used to opposition from 
such people, and their argument that a small 
country like Germany should have no nuclear 
weapons—and their refusal to “take part in any 
way in the production, testing or operation of 
atomic weapons ”—provoked his retort that they 
should mind their own business and leave politics 
to those who understand them. He is said to 
have been angry, too, about the British White 
Paper; it threw doubt on his foreign policy, 
almost, one might say, on his infallibility. 

Yet Dr. Adenauer showed no such emotions 
when he received me on Thursday morning after 
a cabinet meeting. We met at an hour when 
most old gentlemen who have done a morning’s 
work expect their lunch, with a nice nap after it. 
We talked on, to the perturbation of waiting 
officials, who thought he ought to be having a 
rest and who were wanting their own lunch. The 
conversation started with his favourite subject— 
roses; he agreed that it was harassing to know 
that a cold snap—it was hesitating whether or 
not to snow—would damage plants that are too 
advanced for the time of year. At the age of 
eighty-one he has just returned from Persia. He 
shared with me a delight in the extraordinary 
beauty of the great square in Isphahan, once the 
scene of regal polo matches. When we talked of 
roses and Isphahan the strangely wrinkled parch- 
ment of his face repeatedly cracked into un- 
expected smiles; it is a fascinating smile, superior, 
I admit, but sweet as well as sour and one under- 
stood why Germans call him “the old fox” 
almost as often as the “old man.” 

Mostly we talked of the Gaitskell Plan—the 
universal phrase for. proposals to attempt a deal 
with Russia about unification. The chief figures 
in both great parties all begin by assuming that 
reunification is all-important and that it can only 
be obtained by negotiation. The question, on the 
surface at least, is merely whether such negotia- 
tions should be attempted now or only at some 
future date when Germany is stronger and 
atomically armed. The most vigorous exponent 
of this view I met was Herr Strauss, the Minister 
of Defence, a powerful, ambitious, able, far- 
looking and, I should say, dangerous man who 
might easily sometime be Chancellor. 

Adenauer had no use for the Gaitskell Plan. 
A belt of neutrality, he said, was not worth any- 
thing in days of nuclear weapons: security could 
be found only in a plan of control over nuclear 
armaments. No small negotiations confined to 
the eastern frontier problem were any good; 
reunification could only come as part of a general 
relaxation of tension following a comprehensive— 
his word was “ big ”—negotiation. 

I argued that the time to try was now, because 
the Russians’ hold on East Germany had become 
perilously weak and Russia could not afford the 
tisk of having to crush ‘a.rising there as she had 
She knew the 
Warsaw pact was a-dead letter because she could 
hot trust any of the ‘satellites. Might she not 
therefore be willing to consider withdrawal at the 
price of western. withdrawal and German neutral- 
isation? Also I suggested that there was now 
some outside chance of a controlled nuclear dis- 
afmament, now ‘under discussion in London, 
while there would be much less chance if more 
and more powers made or hired nuclear weapons. 
Adenauer agreed with this last point: if a number 
of powers were armed with nuclear weapons dis- 
armament would certainly be “very difficult.” 





But. he left this difficulty hanging in the air and 
confined himself to his main point that the hope 
lay in the increasing tension, financial and poli- 
tical and economic, inside Russia. 

This hope that Russia will get weaker, even if 
the Soviet system does not disintegrate alto- 
gether, is clearly the main straw to which Ger- 
mans of the right wing are now clinging. 
Brentano and other members of the C.D.U. also 
came back to it in discussion. War with Russia 
is absolutely ruled out; it means total destruc- 
tion. But if Nato is really strong, armed with 
nuclear weapons, and Russia knows for certain— 
Strauss’s main point—that there is a detailed 
western defence plan for instant reaction to any 
Soviet move, without American argument about 
the casus belli—then Russia will not attack. The 
U.S.S.R., in fact, may eventually withdraw from 
Europe. Reunification would thus be an automatic 
result of a general settlement with a Russia which 
has retreated to her own legitimate frontiers. The 
question of exactly where they are and where 
the Polish frontier begins is better left for events 
to show. 

With elections in the offing for next September 
one has to take a pinch of salt as one talks to 
people about reunification. It is a necessary item 
in every political speech. I have no doubt that 
the Chancellor talked about this future “ big 
negotiation” with the elections in mind. But 
hard discussion with Germans this week has con- 
firmed my suspicion that there is much less real 
enthusiasm for it than public statements would 
suggest. Few seriously ask themselves whether 
they are prepared to pay the price of unification. 
Ollenhauer’s very sensible view, when I talked to 
him, was that Germany should attempt no 
nuclear armaments, and the West should now 
work out an agreement about the best way of 
opening discussions with Russia. But when you 
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press the point you find that, with most people, 
a factor that weighs heavily is that West Ger- 
many, supremely capitalist and sharply divided 
into rich and poor though it is, now rejoices in 
a large prosperity and that the prospect of adding 
a great new area, impoverished by Russia and 
organised on strict Communist lines, is, to say the 
least of nx, disturbing. The economic problems 
would be formidable; the standard of life in 
West Germany could scarcely be maintained, at 
least in the short run, and I hear that indus- 
trialists and maybe some trade unionists are 
privately alarmed at every mention of unification. 
Again West Germany is predominantly Catholic. 
I am quite sure that Dr.. Adenauer would not let 
that stand in the way of unification with a largely 
Protestant East if the chance were in front of 
him, but I am also sure that it is a factor that 
diminishes his enthusiasm. More important still, 
of course, is the revulsion of the right wing (and 
perhaps some of the left too) at the thought that 
the American atomic umbrella would only too 
probably cease to cover Germany, and that she 
might find herself face to face with the Russian 
giant in a position of nominal neutrality, secured 
only by guarantees which might prove, in the 
event, as ineffective as the Chamberlain guarantee 
of Poland in 1939. On no point was Herr Strauss 
so emphatic. “We do not want to be liberated,” 
he said. “Poland still suffers from Chamber- 
lain’s guarantee.” He agreed with the British 
White Paper that the only security is not to have 
a war, but the only assurance against that was a 
Nato organisation that the Russians know beyond 
doubt would fight if they try the Hitler tactic of 
“ needle-pricks ” and small faits accomplis: Aden- 
auer did not say as much as this to me. But the 
same basic thought will prevent any serious 
approach on the lines of the Gaitskell Plan. The 
price is not one that he or any German—certainly 
no Chancellor of the right—will willingly pay for 
reunification. 
KINGSLEY MARTIN 


Hungary is the Test 


A British Communist declared not long ago, 
referring to the Soviet Union’s action in suppress- 
ing the Hungarian revolution, that “ Hungary is 
the test whether you are really a Communist or 
not.” He meant, I suppose, that the world is 
today divided absolutely into two rival camps— 
that of the Communists and that of all the rest 
of us, whom the “real” Communists regard as 
the enemies of Communism, and group together 
under some common name— Fascists” it used 
to be, but nowadays “imperialists” is the 
fashionable term. In comparison with these two 
contending forces—Communism and imperialism 
—nothing else is held to count. Or rather, 
nothing else counts except as an instrument in 
the hands of one or other of the major contes- 
tants: so that any secondary group that is not 
playing a subordinate role on the Communist side 
is regarded as, by definition, playing such a role 
against Communism. 

It is very necessary for all of us to understand 
this attitude, even if it seems to us utterly mis- 
taken. For it is the basis for the support given 
by the Communist Parties in most countries to 
the Soviet Union’s action in invading Hungary 
and then suppressing by main force what was 
unquestionably a widespread popular movement 
of revolt against Communist rule. The many 
Communists outside the Soviet Union, from Tito 
downwards, who were unable to accept the 
legitimacy of the Soviet Union’s action are, on 
this view, guilty not merely of ridiculous 








squeamishness but of clear betrayal of Com- 
munist principle. This is the view taken of them, 
not only by Molotov and the surviving stalwarts 
of the Stalinist epoch, but also by Mao Tse-tung 
and the leaders of the.:Chinese Communist Party, 
by Thorez and Togliatti and Palme Dutt, and 
even by those Soviet Union leaders, such as 
Krushchev, who have been foremost in attacking 
Stalin and denouncing the “cult of personality.” 
We must, therefore, take account of it in deciding 
our attitude towards the “real” Communists. 
Most of all have we to do this if we regard our- 
selves, not as upholders or stooges of imperialism, 
but as “real” Socialists aiming no less than the 
Communists purport to be at the establishment of 
a classless society and committed to fight against 
imperialism and capitalism in our own, non- 
Communist ways. 

Marx and Engels, in the Communist Manifesto 
of 1848, not only proclaimed that all history could 
be understood only as a history of successive 
class struggles, but also that, in the course of 
historical development, the class-struggle for 
power had been becoming more and more simpli- 
fied, until there were left in the 19th century only 
two classes of historical significance, between 
which the final battle was already being joined. 
The continued existence of other classes was 
admitted; but in comparison with the two great 
contestants they were held to be of no real account. 
Artisans and petty proprietors were regarded as 
incapable of independent action, and as in pro- 
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cess of being ground out by the advance of 
capitalist concentration. The old landed aristo- 
crats and the militarists who were closely con- 
nected with them still existed, but were in process 
of complete assimilation or subordination to the 
great bourgeois class. The poor peasants and 
the landless labourers in the agricultural areas, 
it was agreed, could wield no power except by 
allying themselves to the ever-growing industrial 
proletariat. The managers and administrative 
workers attached to capitalist industry and to the 
capitalist state machine were treated as mere 
servants of the bourgeois class. 

If this vision of contemporary and of coming 
society were true, it followed that, from the 
standpoint of the exploited class, correct, and 
therefore right, behaviour was simply that which 
would help to overthrow the rule of the bour- 
geoisie. Whatever would further the cause of 
world proletarian revolution was_ historically 
correct conduct, and therewith morally right. 
For in class-divided societies, all morality was 
simply class-morality, expressing the interest of 
one or other of the class-contestants for power. 
No other, or higher, morality could exist, except 
im a classless society; and such a society could 
be brought to birth only by the victory of the 
proletariat, followed by the liquidation of all 
other classes, which would convert the proletariat, 
as the sole survivor, from being a class into being 
the entire society of mankind. It was therefore 
justifiable and necessary for the proletariat to 
use any method and to take any actien that would 
help it towards victory over its class-enemies; and 
alt squeamishness about such matters was entirely 
out of place. If Communists abstained from 
certain kinds of action treated as “immoral” by 
bourgeois moralists—such as political assassina- 
tion and common-or-garden theft—they did so 
solely because they thought them more likely to 
harm than to further the revolutionary cause. 

The Soviet Union forces, in overrunning Hun- 
gary and suppressing the so-called Hungarian 
“counter-revolution,” were acting in strict 
accordance with this principle. For, clearly, 
whatever the essential metive of the Hungarian 
revolution was, its success would have meant that 
Hungary would have ceased to be a satellite 
or ally of the Soviet bloc, whether it had 
become formally a neutral like Finland or Austria 
or had transferred its allegiance in some degree 
to the western bloc. Its defection would there- 
fore have been a very serious matter for the 
Soviet Union, even if it had done no more than 
follow Austria into a position of neutrality; for 
according to Communist ideas there can be no 
real neutrality in a struggle involving the entire 
human race, and any country that rejects the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in favour of parlia- 
mentary government thereby ranges itself in the 
camp of the enemies of the revolution. On this 
showing, it was entirely logical to take any steps 
that might be needed to hold Hungary in the 
grasp of the forces from which it was attempting 
to escape; and if these steps involved suppressing 
the Hungarian proletariat that was no good reason 
against taking them. The Hungarian proletariat, 
as such, had no rights—at any rate, no right to 
set itself up against the authority of the prole- 
tariat as a world-wide force engaged in a struggle 
for the conquest of world power. 

The logic of this position can be assailed only 
by those who reject the foundations on which the 
entire structure of Communist ideology rests. If 
there is in the real world no morality except class- 
morality, it is nonsense to denounce the Soviet 
Union’s treatment of Hungary as immoral. On 
that basis, it can be criticised only as inexpedient 
in the interests of the world revolution—for 
example, by arguing that the need to continue 


holding Hungary down by force will weaken, 
rather than strengthen, the Soviet Union and its 
allies, or that it is calculated actually to under- 
mine the influence of Communism as a world 
force by its effects on the attitude of Communist 
supporters and fellow-travellers who are not 
“real” Communists but are subject to the influ- 
ence of bourgeois moral ideas. “Real” Com- 
munists cannot afford to ignore such dangers, but 
are reluctant to be moved by them for fear of 
allowing their faith to be undermined by oppor- 
tunism. ‘The more they are accused of immoral 
behaviour in relation to Hungary, the more will 
they defend both the right and the expediency of 
the course their leaders have decided to take. 

There is, then, no basis for arguing with the 
“real” Communists about the rights and wrongs 
of their action in Hungary. Those who disapprove 
of this action can only denounce it outright by 
denying the validity of the doctrine on which it 
rests—that is, by asserting that there do exist 
rules of decent conduct which transcend class- 
differences and form part of a common stock of 
moral and political principles by which all men 
ought to feel themselves bound. 

If such principles of right political conduct do 
exist, what are they? In other words, in what 
do those Socialists who denounce the Soviet 
Union’s conduct in Hungary as morally wsong 
hold its wrongness to consist? I think most of us 
who do, as Socialists, repudiate the Soviet Union’s 
action do so, at any rate in part, because we set 
a high value on the principle of national self- 
determination, and uphold the right of the Hun- 
garian people, at any rate within very wide limits, 
to determine their course of action without being 
dictated to by any external force. If so, we seem 
to be impelled towards agreeing that it is irrele- 
vant to the issue whether the Hungarians, left to 
themselves, would have established a national 
Communist, or a Social-democratic, or a bourgeois 
parliamentarian, or even a Fascist kind of state, 
provided only that it had been the real choice of 
a majority of the people. But are most of us pre- 
pared to go so far? I, for one, am not. I regard 
Fascism as a system so abominable in itself and so 
dangerous to the world’s peace that I am ready 
to defend action designed to prevent any people 
from setting up a Fascist regime, subject only to 
considerations of sheer expediency in any particu- 
lar case. I shall doubtless be asked whether I 
feel the same about Communism—to which the 
answer is that I do not, because, despite its 
immoralism, it has shown itself also a great liberat- 
ing force through the extension of education and 
social services to the masses previously excluded 
from them. It is, therefore, likely to become 
liberalised, even against its will, as the effects of 
these are shown in popular pressures for greater 
personal and political freedom. I cannot, how- 
ever, regard self-determination as an absolute 
principle, to which all other considerations ought 
to give way. Yet I do regard it as a matter of vital 
importance, to be overriden only in the most 
extreme case. Taking this view, I could not say 
absolutely that the Soviet Union was wrong in 
flouting it in the case of Hungary unless I were 
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convinced that the Hungarian revolution, left to 


its own devices, would not have led to the estab. 
lishment of a Fascist regime. On this point, how. 
ever, I do feel enough conviction to denounce the 
Soviet Union’s action as an unjustifiable violation 
of the Hungarian people’s national right to go its 
own way, provided that in so doing it was not 
seriously endangering the world’s peace. 

But, of course, the Soviet Union’s apologists 
will argue that it was doing just that, by 


the balance of world power in favour of ihe. 


“imperialists” and thus adding to the danger of 
world war. On that point I dissent from the view 
that the danger of world war depends on the mar- 
ginal shifting of power between the rival world 
blocs, neither of which in fact has, in this atomic 
age, any will to make war on a world scale unless 
driven to it by powers beyond its control. The 
detachment of Hungary from the Soviet bloc 
would have been a serious defeat for Soviet diplo- 
macy; but it would not have made world war any 
more likely than it is, or has been for some time 
past. Nor was fear that it would the main motive 
underlying the Soviet Union’s action. This action 
rested on a denial that the Hungarian people 
had any right to secede from the Communist 
camp, and thus to weaken the international pro- 
letariat in its struggle for world revolution. The 
only form of self-determination the “ real ” Com- 


munist is prepared to recognise is that of a prole- - 
tariat to establish its dictatorial rule as a section . 


of the world-wide proletarian movement 
embodied in the Communist Party as a single, 
unified, revolutionary force. 

This principle we non-Communist Socialists 
reject. Our aim is to advance towards Socialism 
not by revolutionary violence, save where all other 
roads are closed, and not by way of proletarian 
dictatorship, but on a basis of democratic action 
with the consent of a majority of the whole people. 
We take this line, first, because we believe that 
the so-called “dictatorship of the proletariat ” is 
bound to be in fact the dictatorship of a minority 
group or party claiming to stand for the pro- 
letariat and subjecting the whole people to its will; 
and, secondly, because, far from desiring to over- 
throw all the institutions and values of society as 
it now exists, we hope to conserve and develop 
many of them on a democratic basis. From 
our point of view, the world is not divided sharply 
into two rival blocs, standing for rival class- 
interests. It is the field of interplay of many con- 
tending forces, of which Communism and 
imperialism are only two, democratic Socialism 
being a third which challenges them both. We 
have more in common with Communism than 
with capitalism or imperialism only because Com- 
munists and democratic Socialists are appealing 
mainly to the same persons and groups—that is, 
to the working classes—and not in the sense that 
we can come to terms with the Communist philo- 
sophy or with the modes of action to which it 
gives rise. We are under the necessity to fight 
our battles on a double front, against Communist 
totalitarianism as well as against capitalism and 
imperialism; but in fighting Communism we have 
to be always mindful of the need for united work- 
ing-class action and therefore always ready to 
extend the hand of friendship to Communists who 
are not at bottom “real” Communists, but only 
left-wing Socialists who have found the hesita- 
tions and compromises of right-wing parliamen- 
tary Socialism too much to bear. In this spirit, 
we are always ready to welcome those in the 
Communist ranks who shrink back appalled when, 
as in the case of the Hungarian Revolution, they 
see the foundations of Communist philosophy 
nakedly exposed in action. 

G. D. H. Cote 
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London Diary 


We are all so blinded by nuclear science that 

we tend to lose track even of the questions we 

ought to be asking. After reading the recent 

ministerial statements about nuclear weapons 

and talking to scientific friends, I’ve cleared my 

own mind about the key questions and I am 
d to have a guess at the answers: 

Q. Is there a clean bomb? 

A. Cleanness is relative. Every thermo- 
nuclear explosion must be triggered off by an 
A-bomb core, which is “dirty” but which may 
be a relatively small proportion of the whole 
mass. The fusion bomb (as distinct from the 
fission-fusion-fission bomb which the Americans 
let off at Bikini) need no longer be encased in 
fissionable—or dirty—material. The U.S. has 
already tested a small fusion—or “clean”— 
bomb. One of the three bombs to be set off in 
the Christmas Island tests (which are to take 
place not at Christmas Island itself, but at the 
island of Penhryn, a thousand miles away) is 
the British fusion bomb. It is an advance on the 
American in that it is intended to achieve the 
explosive force of one megaton; and there is 
still real doubt whether it will work successfully 
or what exactly its effect will be. Its outer casing 
may be of bismuth; and in any case is thought 
to contain mo uranium or other fissionable 
material. 

Q. Can any nuclear explosion take place with- 
out detection? 

A. Apart from espionage, detection is a matter 
of measuring radio-active fall-out and shock 
waves. The clean bomb will be far more diffi- 
cult to detect from fall-out than any but the 
smallest dirty ones; while detonating any bomb 
deep in the earth or high in the stratosphere 
can go a long way to mask its shock waves. 
Conclusion: it is probable that any important 
nuclear explosion can. be detected outside the 
country of origin; but it is mot quite certain, 
and it may easily be impossible to distinguish 
between different types of explosion. 

Q. What is the smallest possible nuclear explo- 
sion? 

A. The Hiroshima bomb was the equivalent 
of about 20 kilotons of TNT. For a long time 
it was thought that this was the smallest 
explosive power that could be obtained from 


-. fission. It is now known that fission bombs (or 


shells), using an implosion mechanism, can be 
made with a much smaller explosive power. The 
standard tactical weapon in service with Nato 
is still of about the Hiroshima size; but I under- 
stand that the Americans have now developed a 
shell of somewhere between two and four kilotons 
—i.e., between two and four hundred times larger 
than the largest blockbuster of the last war and 
still, therefore, totally distinct from any kind of 
non-nuclear weapon. 
* * * 


It is ironical to read of the rough treatment 
which Jim Johnson, the Labour member for 
Rugby, is getting in Northern Rhodesia at the 
hands of the white settlers. A solid Fabian, right 
of centre, Johnson has been the apostle of greater 
co-operation between Africans and Europeans to 
make the Central African Federation work. Just 
before he left England he rebuked those who 
accused Garfield Todd and other Europeans of 
having a South African mentality, and insisted 
that there were encouraging multi-racial develop- 
ments in the Federation. He seems to have 
cherished the belief that, although he was going 
as the guest of the African National Congress, 
this would not prevent him from finding welcome 
written on the mat of the white leaders’ homes. 





Now he is reported as having stirred up as much 
white hostility as Fenner Brockway might have 
done—and all because he told African mine- 
workers in the Copper Belt that “there are many 
people in the House of Commons like myself who 
watch over you.” Africans, he was sharply in- 
formed by Welensky, the federal Premier, must 
learn to look to their “fellow citizens in the 
Federation” for protection. What this “protec- 
tion ” means was shown by an incident which took 
place almost under Johnson's nose. His African 
host Nkumbula was attacked by Europeans in a 
café because he tried 20 buy cigarettes over the 
counter instead of waiting outside to be served 
through a hatch. All this is a bitter reminder of 
what may happen to Africans if the British par- 
liament surrenders its responsibilities too soon. 
* * *x 


Imagine that a man summoned to serve on a 
murder jury told the court that he happened to 
have sat through the preliminary hearings in the 
magistrates’ court. Is there. a judge in the 
country who would allow him to serve, or, if he 
did, could there be a better ground for an appeal 
against conviction? That seems to me to lie at 
the heart of the question confronting Lord 
Tucker’s Committee on Private Hearings, which, 
I notice, is unlikely to go short of advice from 
the newspapers. The anxious concern of the 
press is disingenuous enough, of course; but no 
one can be in two minds about the immense safe- 
guard for the individual afforded by publicity 
about what goes on in the courts. The solution 
seems to me threefold, but perfectly simple. 
First, allow the general public into the magis- 
trates’ court anyway; second, let the accused 
person have the whole proceedings reported in 
the press if that is what he prefers; third, and 
alternatively, report them only when he has been 
discharged. . 

* * * 

The eminent nutritionist, Dr. Hugh Sinclair, 
has pointed out that unlimited milk for children 
may hasten chronic degenerative disease; that 
orange juice is not an ideal ferm of vitamin C, 
nor cod-liver oil the best source of vitamins A 


-and D. I’ve no doubt that his remarks will be 


construed as an attack on welfare services. That 
is rubbish; but the tenor of his warning should 
not be ignored. Good things in diet can be a 
liability in excess. It is possible to over-vita- 
minise—and there is plenty of high-pressure 
advertising to persuade us to do so. This is 
particularly true during the summer months—a 


‘good summer, that is—when nature is herself 


prodigal with natural vitamins. There is even 
a scientific possibility that polio, that disease of 
highly prosperous and healthy communities (and 
of the summer months), may be encouraged, 
though not caused, by a surfeit of vitamins. And 
it is true that, while impoverished peoples may 
be starving, surtax society may be digging its 
grave with its own (generally false) teeth. Rich 
feeding can shorten lives—thickening the arteries 
and causing “fatty heart”; and, in that sense, 
people can be malnourished by over-eating as 
well as by under-eating. It’s a little of what you 
fancy that does you good. 


* 7 * 


Years ago it used to be said that it was as idle 
to expect mewspapers to give a good show to a 
book criticising the press as it was to expect 
brewers to finance a prohibitionist campaign. 
This has not proved quite true in the case of 
Francis .Williams’s Dangerous Estate. There 
were exceptions. The Times gave it a leader on 
the day of publication. The Observer described 
it as the best book on journalism, and the 
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Manchester Guardian as “required reading for 
students of the press.” All the independent pro- 
vincials, the Scotsman, Glasgow Herald, York- 
shire Post, Birmingham Post, etc., featured it. It 
was praised by all the serious weeklies, but, apart 
from a reference in the Daily Mirror before its 
publication, no London morning paper except 
The Times mentioned it. In the case of some 
papers, I hear that reviews were actually written, 
but suppressed. Even the Daily Herald, of which 
Francis Williams was once editor, kept silent 
about it. Oddest of all, perhaps, that whereas the 
independent provincials gave it a great deal of 
space, not one word appeared in any of the many 
Kemsley provincials, while the Sunday Times 
gave it only a few lines under “ other new books.” 
* *x * 


Reading of the death last week-end of Freeman 
Wills Crofts carried me back 25 years to my 
first acquaintance with The Cask, a detective 
story which stands with The Moonstone, Trent’s 
Last Case, The Franchise Affair, the Sherlock 
Holmes saga and a handful of others as one of 
the genuine peaks in the featureless landscape of 
crime fiction. Wills Crofts’s gimmick, so far 
as he had one, was the “plain man” detective 
who appeared to have no advantages over his 
averagely intelligent reader. But a gimmick 
wasn’t really necessary: the stories, which are 
indifferently written and lack ‘any subtlety of 
characterisation, are, at their best, magnificent 
exercises in applied logic. Their interest depends 
on the reader’s ability to keep up with Inspector 
French’s slow, but ruthless, progress through a 
series of bizarre logical equations. Hence my 
own undergraduate introduction to The Cask. 
At the end of a trying session with my philosophy 
tutor (an aged polymath of apparently infinite 
reading and unlimited patience), I was sent off 
to read it and return the following week with 
a 600-word précis of its plot. How-much this 
uniquely tricky exercise speeded my course 
through Lit. Hum., I’m not sure; but it certainly 
gave me an enduring respect for Inspector French. 

POLYCRITIC 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


Unusual addiction to television at Corby, 
Northants, was blamed as one reason for his failure 
by Francis John Frost, 48, fishmonger, Studfall 
Avenue, Corby, at Northampton bankruptcy court 
yesterday. “Once television starts of an evening 
you have had it with regard to fish and chips,” he 
said.— Daily Telegraph. (A. V. Chambers.) 


Would it not be possible to have a minute’s 
silence at the beginning of League football 
matches on Good Friday? 

This would show we remember the first Good 
Friday, the day of the Crucifixion.—Letter in Daily 
Mail. (J. V. Stalker.) 


A letter was also read from Sir Dennis Stucley, 
High Sheriff of Devon, asking members to give 
earnest consideration before deciding to support 
“the misguided campaign against stag-hunting.” 

He wrote: “I am absolutely certain that a 
Gallup Poll among my wild deer would disclose 
100 per cent. majority in favour of the protection 
the hunt affords them.”—Daily Herald. (John 
Burton.) 


The Queen’s entrance to the Louvre was televised 
—but for only a few minutes. 

According to some reports officials said this was 
because they were worried about the reaction of 
British viewers to seeing their Queen entertained 
among the hundreds of nude statues which crowd 
the Palace.—Daily Mirror. (M, P. O’Neill.) 











Little Bomb 


Little Bomb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee, 
Not so DIRTY as the last, 
With a CLEAN, effective blast, 
Annihilating all, with just 
The very minimum of dust? 
Did he tell thee that he means 
No mutations in the genes, 
Minimising (so he hopes) 
Radioactive isotopes? 


Little Bomb, I made thee, 

All of us have made thee. 

When the World was.old and sad 
Power drove our rulers mad; 
All their cruelty and fear 

In thy lineaments appear. 

These, with my own apathy, 
Framed a fearful cemetery 
Where the human form divine 
Drivels to its last decline. 


Little Bomb, who’ll drop thee? 
Lunacy will drop thee; 
Lunacy, which generates 
Hateful poisons, poisonous hates, 
Lunacy, which offers Earth 
Painful death and monstrous birth. 
Thou a bomb and I a bloke, 
We shall both go up in smoke; 
But, it that is only bluff, 
Strontium 90 is enough. 

REGINALD REYNOLDS 


Vincent, Their 
Vincent 


S EPARATE the idea of fire from the fact of fuel, 
and you are left with a miracle: the focal point for 
a hundred and one superstitions. If you separate 
a modern artist’s life from his work, you are left 
with the same kind of focal point. He retains his 
greatness because he retains his name, but what 
his greatness now invests with false significance 
is his loneliness, his temperament, his separation 
from other people, his personal tragedies. Thus, 
the story of his life becomes a consolation to all 
those who feel insecure and misunderstood. 
Under capitalism, which, whatever its degree of 
temporary prosperity, encourages social fragmen- 
tation and a sense of insecurity, one would conse- 
quently expect to find an abundance of romanti- 
cised artists’ lives. And one does. The artist 
leading to the outsider leading to the criminal, 
becomes the hero of societies unable to see a way 
out of the frustrations they inevitably encourage. 
This week, a typical art critic, defending an artist 
of whom he has a high opinion, writes approvingly 
that now “the private neurosis has acquired a 
cosmic stature.” 

No artist’s life lends itself better to this new kind 
of romanticism than Van Gogh’s. Everyone re- 
members that he cut off his ear. Few know that 
he said: “The cart one draws must be useful to 
people whom one does not know”; and that he 
dedicated his life to trying to make this true. 

Lust for Life, the recent Hollywood film about 
Van Gogh directed by Vincent Minnelli, is inter- 
esting precisely in so far as it unconsciously re- 
veals this need to exploit the artist’s unhappiness. 
Everyone interested in art should see it in order to 
understand more fully the nature of our cultural 
impasse. I say “unconsciously reveals” because 


this film is not just a sensational catch-dollar 
affair, but has obviously been made with a con- 
scious respect towards its subject. There are quo- 
tations from Van Gogh’s letters. We see many of 
his actual paintings close up in Metrocolor. 





(They are badly distorted, but no one probably 
realised that.) Everything that can be recon- 
structed—on the circumstantial level—is recon- 
structed. The make-up artists have done wonders. 
We see the yellow house at Arles, the famous bed- 
room, Roulin the postman, the Young Man, Dr. 
Gachet, and so literally are they all reproduced 
that, for instance, we never see Dr. Gachet with- 
out the white cap in which he was painted! 

But among these accurate sets and behind these 
life-like masks, what fills and animates and ruins 
the film is the vision of Van Gogh as a victim: 
not the victim of his ruthless determination to 
work: not the victim of Dutch Calvinism: not 
even the victim of poverty; but the victim of some 
strange impersonal fate expressing itself in what 
is presented as his lunacy. 

And here, in case the reader considers that I 
am taking one naive film too seriously, I must em- 
phasise that the attitude behind it is typical, and 
that in fact it is not so naive. In Moulin Rouge 
a very similar view was taken of Toulouse 
Lautrec. We have seen the same in versions of 
Gauguin’s life. And at this moment one can find 
an identical attitude behind Francis Bacon’s 
highly sophisticated paintings of Van Gogh at the 
Hanover Gallery: the only difference is that, be- 
cause Bacon’s paintings are more sophisticated, 


‘they welcome the victimisation more perversely; 


they actually glory in the degradation that Van 
Gogh himself hated so much that he chose death 
rather than continue suffering it. 

It is of course true that Van Gogh was subject 


to violent attacks of something approaching in- 


sanity, but his greatness and his heroic achieve- 
ment were the result of his making this incidental 
tc his life work. In this film, it is made the only 
theme, the only source of drama. As I have said, 
we see many of his paintings and we sometimes 
see him at an easel. But there is no suggestion 
that his work supplied the only rhythm his life 
had. “The symbol of St. Luke, the patron saint 
of painters, is as you know an ox. Thus one must 
be as patient as an ox if one would wish to culti- 
vate the field of art.” It would not have been 
difficult to convey such an attitude and practice 
filmically. Days need only take a few seconds. 
Instead we witness a few paroxysms of work 
closely linked with wild fits of madness. The same 
attempt to separate what an artist is from what he 
does also makes all the other painters in the film 
absurdly unconvincing. They all become charla- 
tans which is what they would have been had they 
not worked. Seurat becomes a car salesman sell- 
ing a theory, Pissarro a kind of studio Polonius, 
Gauguin a G.I. turned St. Germain. 




















“Actually, the colours were better in the film...” 


ated from his work so is it also separated from his 


social environment. Except for his brother Theo _ 


who, until the death-bed scene, appears to be only 


an infinitely patient probation officer, everyone — 
else joins the ranks of the Other People. Vin. 


cent’s father, his sister, the missionary pr 

the miners, the potato-eaters, the prostitute he 
lives with, the people of Arles, all misunderstans 
him as a romantic matter of course. There is not 
a hint that in many cases he was misunderstood 
because he saw as clearly as Dickens or Zola the 
hypocritical contradictions of his society and re- 
fused to accept them. “ When one is released after 
having spent a long time in a prison there are 
moments in which one yearns for the walls of the 
cell again simply because one is no longer quite 
at home in a state of freedom—probably so-called 
owing to the fact that the exhausting hunt after 
daily bread does not leave one a moment of 
liberty.” 

It is typical of the film that one sees Van Gogh 
not being able to pay for his drinks after a night's 
bout, but that one never sees him being unable 
to pay for his food. Even his poverty becomes part 
of his temperament, so the fact that, at times, he 
quite simply starved, or the fact that he was 
always suffering guilt about his dependence on 
his brother, become too ordinary to be relevant. 

So far I have described what the film does not 
do; but what it does do, in presenting Van Gogh's 
temperament, underlines even more strongly, I 
think, the artist-outsider-criminal theme of con- 
solation. His character is split into two quite. 
separate halves. On one hand he is a chap just 
like us having a spot of trouble with a few 
“ psychological adjustments.” In this role he is 
a Billy Graham manqué as a missionary: he isa 
bit rude to his father about God: he uses the 
wrong technique in courting his cousin: he loves 
Dutch cookies; and on his death-bed he wants to 
go home. On the other hand he is the victim of 
his fate: his insanity descends on him like the 
mistral on Provence. And in this role he is the 
notorious hunted man with every hand against 
him: when the attacks come, Kirk Douglas screws 
up his face like a man with a bullet in his 
stomach: when he quarrels with Gauguin he 
spreadeagles himself against the door: when he: 
chases Gauguin with a razor, the back streets of 
Arles are made to look like the inevitable tunnel: 
when he collapses he still grasps the tube of ochre 
which continues to emit its pigment. 

It is very important, however, to insist on why 
one protests about this film. It is not from the 
point of view of a specialist scholar. A drama- 
tised life is bound to distort: the point is how it 
distorts. Legends are not histories, and Van 
Gogh’s life is certainly the stuff of legend: it is 
like the flight of an arrow. But the function of 
the lengendary hero is to inspire the legend’s 
public, who want to continue in spirit from where 
the hero leaves off. And the perversity of this 
film is that the hero has been made in the image 
of one of our most destructive and anti-social 
fantasies. One is not criticising from an exclusive 
vantage point. On the contrary, one is criticising 
from: the simplest and most human position— 
trying to relate the heroic example of Van Gogh’s 
life to the lives of the large film audiences. 


Lust for Life is a Portrait of the Artist at Bay. 


But no artist, or man, can entirely be that and 
remain. an artist, or a man. Van Gogh was the 


genius he was, not because he could see no way 


out, but because he could write, “I admire the 


bull, the eagle and man with such an intense 


adoration, that it will certainly prevent me from 
ever becoming an ambitious person.” 
JOHN BERGER 


The New Statesman and Nation, April 20, 1957 
And just as Van Gogh’s temperament is separ 
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G.L.s at School 


*EpucaTion is not limited to any place, time or 
Anyone who has ability, interest, and 
ambition can get an education if the opportunity 
js available.” Thus, incontrovertibly, opens the 
impressive brochure issued by the University 
of “Marthaterre” Overseas Program. I have 
recently enrolled as one of their part-time instruc- 
tors, eager to “ enjoy the unique teaching experi- 
ence ahead.” This means, in effect, that I spend 
two evenings a week lecturing to members of 
the U.S.A-F. on one of their many English bases. 
“You'll probably find they’re partly officers and 
y men,” the central education officer had 
told me, “ but we like you to call them all ‘ Mr.’” 
“There aren’t any women in these courses?” I 
asked. “Maybe 3 or 4 per cent.—not more,” he 
said, his gravity unimpaired. 

Education is indeed taken seriously in the 
American Air Force. There is no compulsion to 
attend a course. Yet these young airmen enrol 
enthusiastically for one or sometimes two courses 
and, for the most part, they attend regularly. It 
is true that their “grades” (awarded on four- 
weekly and eight-weekly tests) are expected to 
bear a close relation to their attendance record 
and that good grades are liable to facilitate mili- 
tary promotion and to contribute towards an 
American university degree. Even so, I doubt 
whether a comparable group from the R.A-F. 
would willingly contribute payment and flock to 
eight-weekly courses, requiring six hours a week 
of lectures and discussion, with a good deal of 
reading between sessions. 

The shadow of each test looms large and black. 
Already in the second week of term, students 
were coming up in the coffee break to say “ This 
mid-term quiz, it'll be objective [non-essay type] 
won't it? That’s the only kind that’s fair.” Or, 
“Look, if I take motes, should I put down what 
you say or what J. Wilbur Smith says? . . . Would 
it be right if I copy down just what he puts in 
italics?” “Smith” is “the textbook” for my 
course. 

Having never before given lectures direct from 
a textbook, or to American students, I too was 
uncertain about my notes. I had begun by select- 
ing points on which Smith’s opinion and mine 
differed; discovery of such points presents little 
difficulty in the social sciences. I revised this 
plan, however, when I realised that Smith un- 
adorned was proving indigestible and when one 
of the brighter students observed in discussion: 
“Smith is entitled to his opinion. And you’re 
entitled to yours. I’m not saying that I might not 
have an opinion of my own on some of these 
problems. But in this mid-term quiz—whose 
opinion” —the end of the question was drowned 
in applause from the rest of the class. 

The heartiest laugh which I have elicited was, 
disconcertingly, by my reply to a question asked 
a little later. “ Will the end-of-term quiz be on 
the second half of the book—the part not covered 
in the mid-term quiz? Or will it be on the whole 
book?” I had not yet decided and I answered, 
thoughtfully : “ Well, it would be more interesting 
for you if it covered the whole book, wouldn’t it? ” 
This aroused a storm of merriment. 

In fact, I compromised at mid-term. I set an 
“objective,” multiple-choice test and also a short 
essay (choice of three topics). The majority 
chose for their essay “a comparison of American 
and English education.” These yielded an ex- 
tremely wide range of ideas and of style, and 
they correlated with the objective test interest- 
ingly little. Reading the essays proved most 
tewarding. Not only did they show up the 
minority who are willing to reflect rather than 








remember, to understand rather than rote-learn. 
They also revealed some striking differences in 
viewpoint. 

Thus, for instance, student E: “Education in 
England seems to me to be much more rigid than 
that in America. However, I believe that the 
English student benefits and learns much more. 
American students are not shown enough dis- 
cipline.” (This was the whole of E’s essay.) The 
point about stricter discipline in England was 
stressed in several of the longer essays and also 
the alleged greater rigidity. Thus, A: “In 
America we have our mandatory schooling up 
to the 12th grade, while the English have school- 
ing for the average child only up to the age of 
about 15 years, and only if a student shows pro- 
mise after this may he continue. How much 
difference does this make in the educational level 
of children in both countries? I personally don’t 
believe it makes much difference at all as the 
English child is taught faster, this being a result 
of the greater discipline used in their schools. 
The Americans are not nearly as regimentally 
minded as the British and I believe that this is 
one reason behind this lack of discipline.” A 
then went on to discuss school uniform (rare in 
the U.S.) and extra curricular activities. He 
ended his essay: “ As has been seen this informa- 
tion is little, and the information on British schools 
may be wrong. As I have never gone to a British 
school, I have- gotten information on them only 
by conversation with local people—these people 
may hold’a grudge against the school they went 
to, may be prejudiced against schools, or may 
just plain hate school. Therefore this informa- 
tion may be completely out of phase.” 

On the question of selection for grammar 
schools, O is quite uncompromising: “. . . The 
idea that this 11+ test plus the evaluation of the 
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teachers will govern the remaining 50 or 60 years 
of the student who is being judged is to my mind 
an act of Communism. This is the state con- 
trolling the life and liberties of the subjects of 
the land. .. .” U, on the other hand, thinks well 
of the system: “... From what I have read and 
heard, I can say there is one way in which the 
English is better than the American system. The 
English allow their people to advance their 
education if they pass a test upon completion of 
grade school or high school. This is good because 
it enables anyone who is smart enough to get a 
college degree and he doesn’t have to pay so 
much for it... .” 

Y achieves more of a bird’s-eye view than most 
of his fellows. He begins: “In the U.S. form 
of education a compromise has been made 
between the classic and the practical form of edu- 
cation. The majority of the people will never 
read a classic book or make a speech after leaving 
school but for the benefit of those who do the 
basis is laid. The same is done to a small extent 
or perhaps it should be said to a lesser extent 
in the English educational system.” He goes on 
to describe how English schools “are designed 
more for the practical side of life.’ He can, 
however, scarcely regard this attempt as success- 
ful, since he finishes: “English schools try to 
eliminate all differences including that of sex, 
dress and in the boarding schools even that of 
environment.” 

C is worth quoting on account of his con- 
centration on higher education and his democratic 
approach. “The American curriculum (at an 
average college) for a given subject differs from 
the corresponding British college (e.g., Oxford) 
in, primarily, two points: (1) The degree of cover- 
age of the subject (for which the student is a 
candidate for a degree), and (2) The amount of 
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non-technical subjects (those which have nothing 
to do with the major subject).” 

Before leaving the essays on education, I should 
like to quote more extensively from two writers, M 
and G, partly because of their intrinsic interest 
and partly because of the discrepancy between 
them. G writes: “I have found that the chief 
difference in the English and American form of 
education is that in American schools, more 
emphasis is placed on learning the material that is 
covered in the text. There is not so much contro- 
versy on differences of opinion between the 
instructor and the author. If a controversy occurs, 
the instructor normally attempts to justify the con- 
troversial statements that have been made by the 
author rather than to point out to the students 
where there is room for differences of opinion. 
This difference in technique has both good and 
bad points. The American way tends to teach 
the student more of the material that is actually 
covered in the text. On the other hand, the 
English method points out that just because a 
book, is compiled and accepted for use in an 
educational institution, this does not indicate that 
the material contained therein is unquestionably 
correct. I feel that the English method leaves 
more room for thinking problems through and 
expanding on what is covered in the text. The 
American way tends to channe! the student’s 
thinking and leaving less room for imagination.” 

This view tallies so well with the one I formed 
during my one year at an American university 
and have re-formed during these evening classes, 
that I feared to have imposed it, unwittingly, on 
my present students. I was, therefore, relieved 
‘when I came across M’s essay: “... The method 
of presentation, I understand, is quite the same 
in both countries, especially in the earlier years 
. of school.. I have found, however, that the 
general opinion of most people, myself included, 
is that the English schocls adhere more strictly 
to set schedules than do American schools. It 
seems that they place more emphasis on learning 
something exactly-as the book says it should 
be learned too, although this is strictly an opinion 
of my own. In American schools, it seems there 
is more emphasis placed on ‘learning to learn’ 
than on ‘learning the book.’ ... I also believe 
that American schools assert competition a bit 
more than do the English ... Most of the dif- 
ferences I have stated seem to be the general 
opinion of Americans. However, if an English- 
man were asked to present his views I have no 
doubt that they would be much different.” 

Some of the students compared American and 
British methods of bringing up children. There 
tended to be greater agreement here. R _ suc- 
cinctly expressed the prevailing point of view: 
“_.. The American method seems to go along 
the line of ‘my child will get everything I never 
had,’ and a great deal is expected both by the 
parent and the child. The Anglo way, to me, 
appears to be similar. The only outstanding 
difference in the two methods boils down to this: 
Americans, shame on me, pamper their children 
more than the English. I’ve noticed the differ- 
ence in appreciation particularly. The English 


parents want junior to ‘get there’ too, but I 
believe there is less pushing. ‘Fwo countries, 
two methods.” And again, V: “...the English 


child is without a doubt the best-mannered child 
in any society today. They are brought up with 
the idea that children should be seen and not 
heard. (As an afterthought I would like to state 
that as a father I think this is something that 
Americans should also adopt.) ... Much-em- 
phasis is placed upon teaching our children that 
all men are created equal. The American child 
is a spoiled, noisy complicated piece of machinery. 


‘Fhey are taught very little on traditions or cus- © 


toms. Emphasis is placed on acquiring ability 
to make lots of money. The American child is 
taught to be energetic, ambitious and lazy all at 
the same time. Parents attempt to make them 
energetic and ambitious by constantly speaking 
of the efforts needed to ‘outdo the Jones’ and 
then make them lazy by showing ‘short cuts’ 
in accomplishing any task... ” 

P, on the other hand, holds precisely the oppo- 
site opinion. “On the whole I would say that 
American children are better behaved where their 
parents are concerned, that is, they are obedient 
and show more consideration than their English 
counterpart.... Time and time again I have heard 
English children ordering their mothers to get 
something, and generally they get what they 
wanted. My mother used to say, ‘ You are youn- 
ger and have more energy. You get it.’ And I 
did. I also feel that this type of treatment (the 
American) leads to a more independent adult 
when the child matures...” L also claimed more 


independence for the American child: “.; 7 
have found that it is not uncommon to see children 


15 months old in England still carried about j in. 


a pram. The pram in America is on its way ou 
for some unknown reason; cars maybe.” 

Does a general pattern emerge from these 
essays? Do they give. in any sense a “true” 
picture of the writers? And, if so, is it sub. 
stantially different from the English stereotype of 
the young American serviceman? I think that 
the answer to these questions is Yes. The naiveré 
traditionally associated in English minds with this 
stereotype is in evidence but a contrasting shrewd- 
ness is also present; the toughness-cum-sentimen- 
tality is offset by sensibility and self-criticism; 
generosity and frankness appear, as expected, but 
so do modesty and tolerance, It is fitting that the 
self-sufficiency of the “objective” test has been 
refuted by its staunchest supporters. They have 
demonstrated that the predicted “unique teach- 
ing experience” was no overstatement. 


ALEC 


Fleet Street Notebook 


Ir you are a Sunday paper editor with well over 
5,000,000 paying readers to hold each weekend— 
possibly three times that number when family 
and other readership is taken into account—and 
there is nothing left over from the news after 
the daily papers have done with it, what do you 
do? Simple. You invent a really whopping 
rumour and then deny it. Not of course any sort 
of a rumour: not if you want to keep at the top of 
your profession. A rumour about the royal 
family—or so paragraph one, chapter one, in the 
journalist’s guide to popular success insists. It 
is apparently physically impossible to give any 
regular reader of a 5,000,000 circulation news- 
paper more than he or she wants about the royal 
family, true or untrue. It may come a little hard 
on the royal family themselves of course; but, 
after all, we must all be prepared to make some 
sacrifice for progress and freedom of the press. 

The Sunday Pictorial—which to give it its due 
only rarely finds it necessary to turn to the more 
hackneyed techniques of ham journalism to keep 
its place at the top—used this jaded technique in 
a big way last Sunday. The victim was Princess 
Margaret who must have had her fingers crossed 
for some time now wondering when it was going 
to be her turn to be dragged back to the front 
pages. Since Group Captain Townsend, most 
papers -have felt it charitable to give her a rest 
from the full sensational treatment. Evidently 
the Sunday Pictorial has decided that the close 
season is up. “ Princess Margaret and Billy Wal- 
lace: The Truth” it shrieked all over its front 
page in type an inch and a half deep flanked by 
two photographs. Mr. Billy Wallace, it should 
perhaps be mentioned for those who do not fol- 
low society news, is a wealthyish young man 
about town who has been acting as an occasional 
escort for Princess Margaret at dances and theatre 
parties so long that even the least sophisticated 
have ceased to attach any significance to his 
presence on such occasions. However, when the 
Sunday Pictorial wants a story it wants a story; 
and last Sunday it clearly wanted one so badly 
that it had no hesitation whatever in discovering 
a whole crop of “baseless rumours” that it had 
become its public duty to deny: there is nothing 
like a Sunday newspaper-with a near record world 
circulation for doing its public duty. 

“It is time,” declared the Sunday Pictorial, 
with a fine show of chivalry, “to silence the 


prattle that is bringing misery to Princess Mar- 


garet and Mr. Billy Wallace.” . What is this 


prattle? Conscious, no doubt, that none of its 
five million paying readers were likely to have 
heard it the Pictorial proceeded to enlighten them 
with .all that emphasis of capital letters which 
is guaranteed to give the maximum emphasis to 
what i is being denied. “They are NOT,” it said, 

“ secretly engaged. They have NEVER contem- 
plated marriage, The reason is that they are not 
in love.” 

So that, you might think, is that. If the Sun- 
day Pictorial’s special brand of public duty re- 
quired it to resurrect a rumour which died a 
natural death months ago and has not been heard: 
of since, it had by now, you might think, done all 
that was required. But this only took two para- 
graphs and the Pictorial had two pages to fill. It 
was therefore necessary for it to explain that it 
was giving prominence to this news “ for two good 
reasons.” ‘They were, first, that the life of Prin- 
cess Margaret was being ruined by these “ base- 
less rumours”; and that the private life of Mr. 
Wallace was being “ shattered” by their circula- 
tion. After which it proceeded to recount in some 
detail the various occasions in which the Prin- 
cess and this particular escort had been seen 
together (plus another three-column picture of 
the two of them in a restaurant: “ Princess Mar- 
garet and Billy”) and a long piece about Mr. 
Wallace himself: “Billy—The Man.” 

I am not one of those who as a general rule 
shares the indignation which gushes across the 
pages of the annual reports of the Press Council 
about the popular press treatment of royalty. But 
I am bound to say I find this particular Sunday 
Pictorial front-page splash nauseating and its pre- 
tence of denying “baseless rumours” by giving 
them the widest possible publicity revolting. At 
the best of times the Sunday Pictorial is not every- 
one’s idea of a perfect Sunday paper; but, by and 
large, it conducts its business of providing mass 
entertainment in a reasonably honest and forth- 
right way, and I am one of its defenders against 
those superior critics who believe that all papers 
should be of the kind they read themselves. Iam 
sorry it should have debased its own standards. 

The Pictorial is not, of course, the only Sunday 
paper for which anything approaching royalty has 
a constant fascination. There is the Sunday Ex- 
press. The Sunday Express, which specialises in 
a dead-pan style of loaded gossip calculated to 
set the maximum number of tongues wagging, is 
particularly keen on what may be termed 
alleyways—anyone who has, however faintly, 
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been connected at any time with the Palace is 
fair game. It developed this technique in a big 
way last week with a large front-page picture 
tastefully headlined “Cheek-To-Cheek—The 
Palace mystery girl goes Dancing,” with another 
photograph cut into the block of a couple sitting 
at a table strewn with glasses and bottles. Who 
then is the “ Palace Mystery Girl”? The Sunday 
Express caption, taken in conjunction with the 
headline, is worth reading as an instance of just 
how the Beaverbrook press gets to work. Read 
on: “ These photographs of Mrs. Marian Foulkes, 
friend of Commander Michael Parker, Prince 
Philip’s former private secretary, were taken in 
a Rome night club. Her escort is Count Piecio 
Gnoli.... Mrs. Foulkes was on the security list 
at Buckingham Palace for some months last year 
as a confidential secretary, though Palace offi- 
cials said they didn’t know it. She has been stay- 
ing in Rome as a guest of Dr. Wolf Breitling, a 
German business man, who is an old friend of 
Prince Philip. . . . Friends of Mrs. Foulkes, whose 
marriage was dissolved four years ago, expect her 
to announce her engagement to him.” 

The Sunday Express has just announced 
another increase in circulation of 178,220 in the 
first three months of this year, making a total of 
3,400,469. With a large blast on its own trumpet 
it proclaimed: “The Sunday Express does not 
spend its time in the gutter.” Well. Well. 

FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


Tomato Road 


Tue plain of Sardina is the only flat land in the 
island of Gran Canaria and contains the only 
straight, reasonably metalled road. From Gando 
airport, 16 miles from Las Palmas, this road is 
straight for 21 miles to Masapolomas; thence to 
Arguineguin is mountain road again. The soil 
of the Sardina plain is red; that of the mountains 
between it and Arguineguin white and yellow. 
Both, wherever enough can be scratched together 
to form a plantation, are planted with tomatoes. 
There must be 30 miles of tomatoes along both 
sides of the road, seedling tomatoes, half-grown 
tomatoes, fully grown tomatoes from which the 
crop is being picked and dead tomatoes, stripped 
of fruit and waiting to be turned into the soil. 

In some places the plantations extend over 
hundreds of acres; in others they are patches 
between sections of land irreclaimably bad. Such 
patches have no regular shape but push out 
peninsulas of tillage into the bad land, engross- 
ing every square yard of soil which can possibly 
be used. The bad land separating one plantation 
from another is African in character—stones and 
boulders, coarse grass, a few spiny shrubs, the 
gigantic native enphorbia, which may yet yield 
tubber oni a commercial scale and already pro- 
vides a kind of chewing-gum, and cactus. The 
cactus is spectacular—not so much the prickly- 
pear and the smaller cochineal cactus, but the 
great plants of tall, massive perpendicular 
growths of pentagonal section, like patterns made 
with organ-pipes. 

The tomato plain is bounded on one side by 
the sea, always brilliant blue and never calm; on 
the other by the craggy and very beautiful lava 
mountains which the bulk of the island is made 
of. From this side they appear barren, their 
beauty is pure form and colour; tawny, ochrous, 
bright red or deep mahogany they rise like huge 
storm waves of stone.’ 

The plain of Sardina has no rainfall, or virtu- 
ally none. We had left Santa Btigida under heavy 
cloud and mizzling rain, the thermometer stand- 
ing at 55, to emerge into mid-summer at Telde 





and into the perpetual sub-tropical heat of the 
plain 20 minutes later. The tomatoes are grown 
by irrigation, water being carried in conduits 
from the mountain catchment tanks and wells. 
This need to irrigate limits the use of machines. 
The plain is the only part of the island where 
tractors can be used—those which we saw were 
all German—but here, as in the mountains, the 
principal tool is the broad-bladed hoe; and the 
principal source of energy is man-power. 

The plants are grown very close in double 
rows trained towards each other by an elaborate 
system of bamboo stakes. Each row is planted in 
a ridge, and the irrigation water is run into the 
troughs between the ridges and trapped there by 
cross-ridging. All this ridging has to be done 
by hand. So does the small amount of de-side- 
shooting which is practised, of course, and all 
the tying. The ties are made with fibres pro- 
cessed from the agave which grows everywhere in 
the island. Bamboo, likewise, is native. Fer- 
tilisers and pest-control sprays are imported from 
England or Germany. 

The pattern of Canaria’s tomato economy is 
peculiar: the optimum crop, from the grower’s 
point of view, is not the same as the maximum 
crop. A good English or Channel Island tomato- 
grower could, by the use of other varieties, by 
hygiene in the seed beds, and by better disease and 
pest control, double the Canarios crop. But to do 
so he would need more and more machinery, appar- 
atus, and materials. All these things would be 
worth what they cost only if labour were scarce 
and dear. But labour being very plentiful and 
dirt-cheap—a pair of hands costs the grower 
about 4d an hour, and they are very hard working 


hands at that—scientific efficiency is not worth. 


while. Thus spraying gear is out of date and 
not very effective; bacterial disease and fungus 
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blights are rife; the crop is much less than it 
should be and a good deal of fruit is spoilt. It 
is not, however, wasted. The goats eat it and as 
goats’ milk and gofio—a flour of roasted maize— 
is the cheap staple food which keeps the peasants 
fairly healthy, and their children thin but radiant, 
for a minute outlay, even spoilt tomatoes are 
worth having. 

Certainly it is not want of knowledge which 
prevents the island tomato growers from doing 
better: I have read the report of the English con- 
sultant whom they employed and it could not 
have been more thorough. The fact is the busi- 
ness is so profitable that nobody can be bothered 
to improve it. And it is profitable despite the 
enormous “cut” taken by the central govern- 
ment. This “cut” is not collected by means of 
taxation, but by an exchange control trick: for 
every pound sterling they earn by exporting to- 
matoes to Britain, the growers receive 80 pesetas; 
for every pound sterling they need to buy ferti- 
lisers or machinery from us, the growers have to 
pay the government 130 pesetas. They complain, 
of course; they assure us that the money is wasted 
by General Franco’s corrupt ministers on Ameri- 
can cars and jewellery for their mistresses. We 
assure them that they don’t know how lucky they 
are: it might, for example, be spent on dangerous 
military adventures in the Near East. 

I cannot give you a proper analysis of the dif- 
ference between the cost of growing tomatoes 
in Gran Canaria, and the price you are paying 
for them in Britain: But I can give you a figure 
to think about. You know what you are paying. 
We, housekeeping in a cottage ten miles from 
Las Palmas, pay 14d a pound for the best to- 
matoes; and presumably both the grower and 
shopkeeper are making a profit. 

Epwarp Hyams 
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The Arts and 


Entertainment 


Cut and Come Again 


Maz. JOHN OsBorNE’s new play at the Royal Court 
Theatre will have the happy result of confirming 
all sorts of opposite-minded people in their 
opinions. It will confirm those who saw in his 
first play a genuinely new and exciting talent; it 
will confirm equally those who questioned his 
ability to construct a play. It will confirm the 
pessimists in their belief that the commercial 
managements don’t know their business because 
they have neglected an author who can, as it turns 
out, fill a theatre for five weeks before the play 
opens. And it will confirm the optimist too, 
because one of our two leading actors whom any 
commercial manager would give his eye-teeth to 
persuade into a play, prefers to support Mr. 
Osborne and the English Stage Company. 

The first thing to be said about The Entertainer 
is that it is stampéd throughout with the unmis- 
takable and authentic personal accent of its 
author’s individual style. It is the same voice 
speaking as we heard in Look Back in Anger, 
making the same kind of protest. In the 
theatre where we hear so many banalities, so much 
utility dialogue and stock line of language, it is a 
delight in itself to hear a genuine personal style. 
This play differs from the last by being an attempt 
to move out from the realistic four-wall conven- 
tion. And it is, I suggest, in this attempt that'the 
play has got itself bogged down. For in fact it 
falls pretty squarely between the two stools. For 
seven-tenths of its length it is in fact a family 
drama (not very ably conducted), and of -the 
remaining fraction, one part is highly ‘successful, 
two parts not. 

The dazzling successful part, as everyone now 
knows, is the superb impersonation by Sir 
Laurence Olivier of a seedy music-hall comedian 
treading the boards of some low suburban hall. 
This is a virtuoso turn so staggeringly perfect and 
exact, and so funny, that it is even in danger of 
throwing the play by its sheer excellence. We are 
so delighted by Sir Laurence’s really terrible little 
patter-man that we are at first in danger of forget- 
ting that this is also a character in the play. (An 
easy re-arrangement of the opening scenes would 
do a lot to obviate this. In the later scenes as the 
words of his tired little songs get more and more 
off-beat, the danger recedes.) 

Mr. Osborne’s vision of England is expressed 
through three generations. There is Grandad, 
continually reminding us in the words of his old 
songs that life is not what it used to be, that our 
glory lies in the past; there are the middle-agéd 
Father and Mother living mechanically on tired 
routines, on’ tattered and tatty patterns of 
gentility and patriotism—and on gin; and there are 
the young people who are simply—there is no 
need to avoid the phrase—angry. Of these 
groups only the middle one begins to be success- 
fully handled. Grandad, in spite of all the 
resources of the resourceful Mr. George Relph, is, 
frankly, a purely conventional character, who 
easily, and indeed very early, becomes a bore. 


The long opening scene between him and the 


daughter is so much waste. The necessary infor- 
mation in it could be conveyed by any competent 
working dramatist in a page of dialogue. Nor in 
later scenes does Grandad enrich the texture 
with anything except clichés. 


Of the two young people the girl does from time 
to time express a current mood. Her first out- 
burst is in admiration of her brother Frank, who 
spent six months in jail as a conscientious objector, 
as against her other brother Mick who is on the 
pages of the evening papers as a hero for some 
exploit in Egypt, and is thereby raising the easy, 
flag-waving sentimentality of her parents. And 
later she has one or two other characteristic out- 
bursts. But Mr. Osborne is singularly careless 
(perhaps deliberately so in pursuit of some 
Brechtian purpose?) about placing and defining 
his characters. This girl Jean is engaged to a 
“posh” type, but the engagement is in danger or 
is broken. She has been teaching painting to a 
class of juvenile delinquents whom she despises. 
She has been attending demonstrations in 
Trafalgar Square, but in a very half-hearted, 
unengaged sort of way. It is all extraordinary 
negative and driveless—without this nihilism 
being built up as the point of her. Too much of 
the time she is used as a mere feed to her father. 
Miss Tutin makes what she can of the outbursts, 
but for the most part she has a thankless task. 

Equally when the conscientious objector brother 
Frank comes on the scene, we expect something 
to be made of the build-up we have had for him 
—only to be disappointed: He has inherited a 
talent for song-and-dance from his father, and 
this Mr. Richard Pasco exhibits brilliantly. But 
he might just as well have been a happily extro- 
verted young footballer, as the kind of character 
we have been prepared to expect. 

This inability to place his characters, to give 
them. the. emotional weight where it is needed if 
they are to affect us, is visible even in the best 
creation in the play, the Entertainer himself. 
Archie Rice, the sad and seedy performer in 
public, is evidently in private life something very 
different from the conventional idea of that kind 
of man. He is capable of turning on his wife with 
a line of invective as pungent, educated and .con- 
temporary as Jimmy Porter’s. He is given lines 
such as “Observation is the basis of all art” or 
“Engaged? Rather suburban for intellectual 
types like you?” Now, a man capable at the 
same time of comments such as those, and of the 
public performances we have seen him give, needs 
a bit of explaining. Certainly very much more 
than Mr. Osborne bothers to give, and decidedly 
at an earlier stage than he gives it. 

The fact is that Mr. Osborne has not yet taught 
himself the most elementary of the playwright’s 
techniques. In addition to this question of the 
weighting and placing of explanation—all the 
sleight of hand of “preparation ”——his narrative 
technique barely exists. It would be a great 
pity if, encouraged by his too enthusiastic 
admirers, he should simply come to despise these 
technical devices. It is fashionable to regard 
them as only a-set of tricks. But they are in fact 
the grammar of his craft. If he will learn them, 
it will strengthen not weaken his plays. As it is, 
The Entertainer is held together only by the 
strength of Sir Laurence’s remarkable perform- 
ance helped out by an extremely able piece of 


pathetic acting from Miss Brenda de Banzie as . 


his drinky wife. 
Yet I don’t want to underestimate either the 
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make bricks without straw, and his part is ‘ 
much more than straw. The songs and the } 
are brilliantly written, slowly running down intg 


play or the part.. Not even Sir Laurence i 


further depths of vacuity throughout the evening, | 


and inthe family life sequences it has two wonden. 
ful moments beautifully held and caught. The 
play is certainly disorganised—it wants, I would 
suggest, some hard work doing on it yet—but aif 
the same it lights up the contemporary scene with 
vivid flashes. It is not surprising when we look 
around us, if the: young feel disgusted with their 
inheritance. Mr. Osborne not only speaks out for 
that disgust but symbolises, too, in Archie Rice 
some of the things that disgust them. And this 
part of the play does work. 
Mr. Tony, Richardson has had a very difficult 
job in trying to organise the chaotic material-and 
he does pretty well up to the last act which sud- 
denly opens out into a really completely different 
convention; no one could cope with this sudden 
change. But the play is admirably staged and Mr. . 
Alan Tagg’s set combining the music hall and some 
theatrical digs is a little triumph. So too is John 
Addison’s music which is both witty and moving, 
It is admirable that Sir Laurence should have seen 
the importance of a play even in this half-cooked 
state and put it on its feet. Let us hope, for the 
sake of the many people who have failed to get 
seats for this season, that he will be encouraged 
to resume it in the autumn after the tour of Titus 
Andronicus. And meanwhile Mr. Osborne could 
strengthen it enormously. Cutting alone would 


be a great help. 
T. C. WorsLey 


The Happy Isles 


INEMASCOPE at the Academy cinema may seem 


‘a wry departure, but in fact it introduces a film 


that makes splendid use of it. The screen is not 
a foot too broad for The Lost Continent. It 
begins with the unhappy trail of families on the 
march along a bare mountainside: a key image of 
our times, and of time rather than place. This 
happens to be in south Asia. Then from the 
crowded, neon-lit town we are distracted to a 
floating community in the harbour, to a wedding 
in the ceremonial style. Unveiling, fireworks, 
music, the .sea itself, exert a spell. The film- 
makers will escape from new Asia by taking 
Marco Polo’s route through the China seas (Java, 
Bali, Sonda, Borneo); and exploring the old, they 
will bring back something new. 

A Malayan sailing boat carried the CinemaScope 
and colour equipment. These machines must 
have been as startling in some surroundings as an 
invasion of Wells’s Martians; but they, or those 
who work them, know the trick of self-effacement 
so that they penetrate temples; overhang rice 
fields, listen to volcanos, explore jungles and the 
patterns of lives. Nothing interposes between us 
and the generous view, and the film’s rare 
achievement is that it not only conveys scenes of 
great beauty and interest, but preserves a mystery. 
The life in these islands, sometimes quietist, 
sometimes sustaining a warlike past, is ruled by a 
sense of impending calamity. Without rain, the 
terraced rice-fields will never produce their crop; 
and so the fields are holy, and only children may 
joggle the long lines of scare-crows to ward off 
evil spirits. Virgins will bring flowers to cast 
into the sea where their menfolk have gone fish- 
ing. The temple of the volcano god will be 
hollowed out of the mountain itself as near as 
possible to the source, gold leaf will be affixed to 
the great image, and perhaps once more, wrath 
will be averted. Krakatoa is a name that has. 
sent its message of terror round the world; here 
under its shadow life is quiet, tense, and devoted. 

Violence, of which we have had formal glimpses 
in the yoked bull races and foot fighting, reaches 
a climax with the Dyaks of Borneo. Yet even 
here a real ferocity has been moulded to dance 
and charade; the youth who wants to win favour 
no longer goes looking for a head; skulls are 


handed down from generation to generation 10 ~ 
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grace the wedding feast, and when the young 
warrior “steals” a girl from another tribe and is 
pursued by avengers in canoes, it is only in play. 
The beauty of the people themselves (the Balinese 
even more than the Borneans) is matched by a 
ritual no less beautiful. The whole episode of 
the fishing fleet, the exodus in canoes, the virgins 
throwing flowers in the water, the death of a 
fisherman, the joyous snapping of the thread of life 
from the coffin, the cremation chanting, and the 
final lasso whirls of nets on the shore, excite far 
more than pleasure for eye and ear. They 
tify instincts that may not be satisfied, nearer 
home, by the spectacle, say, of a gentleman rais- 
ing his bowler hat to a cenotaph. Some such 
dissatisfaction sent Count Leonardo Bonzi and his 
colleagues off to these “ happy ” islese—perhaps not 
so strangely named—and with skill and devotion 
they have brought back a film rich in the qualities 
that distinguished Flaherty. May they travel 
again, and soon! 
The Smallest Show on Earth (London 
Pavilion) turns out to be a “ flea-pit” in a smelly 
town, left by a great uncle. The young London 
couple (Bill Travers and Virginia McKenna) who 
inherit, have some difficulty in knowing what to 
do with it, especially since there’s a staff consisting 
of Margaret Rutherford, Peter Sellers, and 
Bernard Miles at their most gothic. I thought the 
farce, written by William Rose and directed by 
Basil Dearden, rather slow in warming up, but 
the Bijou comes into its own and the dramas seen 
there as well as the audience triumph. Both reach 
their climax with a desert film and the boilers 
stoked up in the cellars and the entry of the 
ice-creams. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Abroad and at Home 


Ox a return visit to Moscow I have just seen 
something of the rapid growth of television in the 
Soviet Union since I wrote on this subject last 
(September). As the ' people’ at Moscow’s tele- 
vision centre put it, “the plan is being over- 
fulfilled.” It is estimated (very roughly, since in 
rural districts as many as ten viewers may use one 
set) that some five or six million people can now 
see the programmes transmitted from Moscow. 
This advance on the much smaller figure quoted to 
me last autumn has been made possible by the 
relaying of programmes through radio-links in a 
number of centres, and by the use of helicopters, 
for setting up auxiliary mobile radio-links—a 
method of expanding the area of reception that is 
both flexible and suitable in underpopulated dis- 
tricts in which the construction and servicing of 
buildings would be uneconomic. 

Moreover, Moscow viewers, like us, now have 
(without commercials) a choice of programmes. 


There is no distinction in “seriousness” or’ 


“lightness ” between the two channels: . opera or 
ballet or classical drama may be broadcast on one 
channel one evening, on the other the next. 

In a Moscow flat I saw an entire performance 
of Swan Lake by the Bolshoi Ballet, transmitted 
live from the theatre. The intervals were filled 
with miscellaneous film—a Caucasian travelogue, 
artists at work, sport (skating, boxing, fencing, 
towing), a documentary on old Russian wooden 
architecture. In England a special adaptation of 
such a work as Swan Lake is generally thought 
preferable, televisually, to the broadcasting of an 
ordinary performance—partly, I suppose, because 
TV programme-planners, unlike the aristocrats of 
the Third, are afraid that they will lose their 
audience if any one item goes on for too long; 
partly also for technical reasons. I can only say 
that the mastery and tragic force of the perfor- 
mance by Maya Plisetskaya and the Bolshoi com- 
pany came through overwhelmingly and unswitch- 
offably on this occasion, and that the quality of 
the picture was excellent. (It was interesting, a 
few nights later, to see Swan Lake in the fiesh 
at the Stanislavsky Theatre, with a less mature 
company but with a prima ballerina, Violetta 
Bovt, whose Odette-Odile was quite different from 
Plisetskaya’s—less poignant but more electric and 


more mischievous and not, so far as I am com- 
petent to judge, less accomplished in technique.) 
In general, however, I do not think that Soviet 


TV programmes will develop on lines markedly | 
different from ours. They would not be likely to | 
include a discussion of the Free Speech type, but | 


they already consist largely of the sort of material 


which is the main stuff of British television also; | 


and now the producers are even turning their 
attention to the panel-game and giveaway-quiz 
type of programme. So far they have had closed- 
circuit experiments only, and these were not al- 
together successful; but there is no reason why 
the sort of formula which has proved so popular 


in Britain and America should not please Soviet | 
viewers. (A Lime Grove cynic, to whom I men- | 


tioned this development, said: “I suppose they'll 
call it ‘What Was My Line?’ ”) 

As yet, there is no audience-research organisa- 
tion in Soviet. radio or television: audience- 
reactions are judged solely from the letters that 
come in. 

I came back to London to find that the row 
about the Third had been settled by a com- 
promise which we cannot yet judge finally: we 
shall have to see how it goes. I am inclined to 
agree that the removal of extremely specialist 
lectures, which could equally well, or better, be 
read in print, will be no great loss; the great thing 
is to safeguard the Third’s genius for exploration 
in music and drama, ancient and experimental. 

I also came back to the aftermath of Dr. 
Bronowski’s protest against Mr. Bernard Braden’s 
chairmanship of The Brains Trust. On this, -I 
agreed strongly with Critic’s comments last week; 
and on Sunday afternoon came the proof that he 
was right in arguing that this programme need 
not “go down-hill because its chairman is not an 
‘intellectual ’.” Myr. Braden is in fact an intelli- 
gent man who has shown, in his regular work, 
symptoms of a social conscience; and his leader- 
ship of a well-assorted team—Margaret Lane, 
Julian Huxley, Clough Williams-Ellis and Noel 
Annan—seemed to me far preferable to that of his 
predecessor (who has, no doubt, in other respects, 
his own admirable qualities). The discussion 
still went at a leisurely tempo, but Mr. Braden 
provided just the right amount of grit to shape its 
shell: the old limpness had gone. “ Right— 
second question,” he would say crisply. He also 
seemed to me to butt in rather less than had been 
customary; and butting-in on people like Huxley 
and Annan, even for the sake of formal relevance 
or a tidy “ summing-up,” can be an impertinence. 
To consider Mr. Braden unworthy to chair a 
serious discussion is to confuse seriousness with 
pomposity. In any case, Dr. Bronowski has often 
taken part in Any Questions?, which is far less 
“serious” than The Brains Trust; so what was 
his grievance? 

I also returned to an interesting demonstration 
of the familiar theory that there is a real, if largely 
subjective, difference between watching a live and 


a filmed TV programme. Several people, not all | 
monarchists, had told me how fascinating the | 


BBC’s coverage of the royal visit to Paris had 
been; but—except for a few shots of fountains, 
fireworks, and Les Indes Galantes—Sunday 
night’s anthology of filmed extracts from what 
had been seen live during the week seemed to 
me, with its succession of mile-long banqueting 
tables and dignitaries climbing marble staircases, 
as boring as any other newsreel of a royal 
function. 
Tom DrIBERG 


Victor Borge, at the Palace 
Mr. Victor Borge, the comedian London is sudden- 


ly raving about, drew a large and warm audience to the | 
second night of his seven-week season. We were so | 


warm, so well behaved, so perfect an audience, he 
said, that he would come and see us again the follow- 
ing night. If you see the humour of that, you will 
enjoy your evening with Mr. Borge. But it is also, 
I believe, exactly like that that he does see his audience. 
He is amused by them, is amused that they should find 
him amusing, and on that he bases his act. He doesn’t 
rely, as so many comedians do, on having heard a 























DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL 
THEATRE FESTIVAL 


(May 12th—26th) 


ROYAL BALLET, 
COVENT GARDEN 


(Theatre Royal: May 13th—18th) 

Swan Lake—Les Sylphides—Checkmate— 
Birthday Offering 

Margot Fonteyn—Michael Somes 

Elaine Fifield—Nadia Nerina, etc. 

Tickets: 4/- to 21/-. 


ITALIAN OPERA SEASON 

Gaiety Theatre: April 22nd—May 25th) 
Traviata—Andrea Chenier—Don Pasquale 

Tosca—Aida—Barber of Seville. 

—20 famous Opera Stars from Rome— 

Tickets: 5/- to 15/-. 


OLYMPIA THEATRE 


(May 13th—25th) 
First Week: 
Festival Production: 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
Margaret Rutherford—Robert Eddison—Derek °* 
Blomfield—Perlita Neilson. 
Second Week: 
THEATRE NATIONAL POPULAIRE, PARIS 
Le Malade Imaginaire—Le Faiseur. 
Tickets: 4/- to 12/6. 


ABBEY THEATRE 


(May 13th—25th) 
Festival Production: JUNO AND THE 
PAYCOCK 
Golden Jubilee Production: 
THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD. 
Tickets: 1/6 to 7/-. 


GATE THEATRE 

(May 14th—25th) 
(Edwards—MacLiammoir—Longford Produc- 
tions) 
Festival Production: 
THE OLD LADY SAYS NO 
Tickets: 2/6 to 10/-. 


GLOBE THEATRE 
COMPANY 


(May 15th—26th) 
SEASON OF YEATS’ PLAYS 
Tickets: 3/6 to 6/6. 


PIKE THEATRE 
(May 12th—26th) 
THE ROSE TATTOO by Tennessee Williams 
Also Concerts and late night Revues. 
BOOKING AGENTS : 
Keith Prowse, all branches. 


FESTIVAL OF CORK 


(May 12th—June 9th) 
PHILHARMONIA 
ORCHESTRA 


(City Hall: May 19th—20th) 
Conducted by: Efrem Kurz 
Soloists: Louis Kentner (Piano) 
Yehudi Menuhin (Violin) 


CORK BALLET COMPANY 


(City Hall: May 12th—18th) 
Moy Mall—Capriccio Espagnol—Gisclle 


INTERNATIONAL 
CHORAL FESTIVAL 


(City Hall: May 22nd—26th) 

Continental and Irish Choirs—Folk Dancing 
with German, French, Swiss, Swedish and Irish 
teams. 


WORLD FILM WEEK 


(Savoy Cinema: June 2nd—9th) 
New Feature Films—Documen Films— 
Famous Film Stars and Directors will attend. 
BOOKING (Postal): Festival Office, 
25, Patrick Street, CORK. 
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funny story or having had a funny experience. He 
is a casual conversationalist who carries every line 
he develops relentlessly to its absurdly logical conclu- 
sion. He is a master of the pause and uses it to 
achieve a startling surprise with a plain statement of 
fac:. As he sits at his spotlit black grand piano, 
he comments on its three pedals. ‘‘ People wonder 
why it has three . . . the middle one keeps the outer 
ones apart .. . that’s all . . . bad luck on people with 
three feet ... or more.” He plays the piano exceed- 
ingly well when he wishes, but for the most part he 
merely tinkles. All in all he might be described as a 
ene-man Goon Show and would indeed be every 
laugh as funny if he restricted himself to half an 
hour. For thirty minutes of Mr. Borge would be 
just not quite enough and with tears of laughter in 
our eyes we should all say, believing it to be true, 
that he should have gone on all night. As it was 
I felt. at the interval that Mr. Borge had done all 
there was to be done. I was wrong. He came back 
and did it again. 
J. Ak. 


“ Music of the Century ”’, at the Royal Festival 
Hall 


Some three thousand romantics flocked to the 
Festival Hall last Monday to listen to a programme 
consisting of Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde and 
Britten’s Spring Symphony, performed by the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Choir and Orchestra under Hans 
Swarowsky. The Mahler is familiar enough nowa- 
days to need no description, but Britten’s anthology 
in praise of spring unfortunately isn’t. .When it first 
came out some seven years ago there were a number 
of people who found it fragmentary, even broken- 
backed, and it’s true that Britten took a risk in set- 
ting such a large number of different poems within 
a single work—and, of course, the word “ symphony ” 
in the title tends to jar against antiquated prejudices 
as to what a symphony should be. But the real 
trouble is that in performance there is almost bound 
to be a weakness somewhere in the very large forces 
that Britten employs, a weakness that will rob one 
or more of these settings of its effect and so lose the 
whole work’s momentum. A really adequate per- 
formance would let us see how lavishly Britten has 
poured his inspiration into the Spring Symphony, 
and so far there have not been many in London. 

Praiseworthy but inadequate. One is often left 
with this feeling after London concerts, even when 
they are planned with as much imagination as this 
one. There were not enough strings to give the 
right internal balance in the orchestra; not enough 
sheer voice from Pamela Bowden and William 
Herbert, who took the solo parts in the Mahler 
(though Miss Bowden did show considerable insight 
into the passionate melancholy of the last move- 
ment); not enough breadth of phrasing; not enough 
gradation of tone or dynamics. I suppose all this 
is pretty well inevitable while concerts have to be 
put on with grossly insufficient rehearsal, but some- 
one (and that means the critic) has to keep pointing 
out that a higher standard exists, even if we hardly 
ever hear it reached, J. N. 








If you were good at English at School, 
why don’t you write for money now? A 
gift of expression is half the battle. The 
rest is practice, knowing what to write, 
and where to sell. 

The LSJ by entirely individual coaching 
by post has helped thousands. It could 
help you also. Free book from : 


PROSPECTUS OFFICE 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, London, W.1 
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Correspondence 


HAZARDS OF RADIATION 


S1rR,—Two weeks ago the NEw STATESMAN referred 
to the divided opinion of scientists on whether 
the increased radiation produced by _ recent 
H-bomb tests is genetically significant. The belief 
that scientists are uncertain about the effects, and 
that more research is needed before the problem can 
be solved, is a dangerous and inaccurate one. 
fortunately, it is a belief that has been widely 
expressed by the press and in parliament. Possibly 
it is due to the failure of most of the leading geneti- 
cists in this country to make authoritative statements 
on this point. 

It is known that all levels of radioactivity produce 
some mutations. It is known that the majority of 
mutations are harmful. Knowing the increase in 
background radiation since the first thermonuclear 
bomb was exploded, it is possible to make an esti- 
mate of the number of genetic deaths that will result. 
Haldane (1955) has made such an estimate. Using a 
lower figure for increased radioactivity than. that 
given in parliament recently by the Prime Minister, 
his extreme minimum number of deaths that will 
inevitably occur from this cause over the whole 
world in the future was 2,000; his maximum figure 
was 300,000. The Medical Research Council report 
made no such attempt to assess the damage that has 
already been done, but concerned itself with the 
dose of radiation that might double the normal rate 
of mutation. This is a purely arbitrary standard 
that does not help to clarify the points at issue. 

It must be realised that the danger to the health 
of individuals from Strontium 90 is an entirely 
different problem in which further research is vitally 
necessary. The genetic problem is no longer a prob- 
lem for scientists but one that must be solved by 
politicians now. Further genetic research will only 
narrow the limits given above: the ethics of the 
situation will remain unchanged. 

Any politician advocating H-bomb tests should 
also state that a certain number of deaths will inevi- 
ably result from the tests. Use of words like “ insig- 
nificant” is merely to deceive the public as to the 
real issues at stake. Rosin HOLLIDAY 

Emmanuel College, 

Cambridge. 


OPERATION PAVEMENT 


S1r,—Evidence of the inhuman treatment of 
London’s homeless people is piling up, and remains 
disturbing. But it should not be supposed that this 
is in any way typical of the welfare department’s 
response to others who néed its help. Some of its 
old people’s homes, for instance, are models of 
civilised humanity. This striking difference shows 
what damage sheer expediency can cause. 

Similarly, it is often found officially convenient to 
label a family “feckless and irresponsible,’ and so 
write it off. It is too little realised that most feck- 
lessness is a form of unbalance, rather than a defect 
of character—even where rent arrears are concerned. 
In a recent case of L.C.C. eviction, the husband 
suffered from a severe. nervous illness and had 
attempted suicide. In his irrational state he saw no 
reason to pay his rent. ‘The right term here, surely, 
was “not responsible ”—and, therefore, not culpable 
either. Preventible unbalance is even more distres- 
sing. I once spent hours reasoning with a desperate 
young man who threatened to withhold his rent, 
desert his wife and blow up County Hall. He was, of 
course, labelled irresponsible. But the reason for 
his unbalance was his inability, in spite of good 
earnings, to provide his family with sanitary living 
conditions. Perhaps it was feckless of me to have 
suggested to the L.C.C. that here was a strong sense 
of responsibility being utterly frustrated. At any 
rate this cut no ice. 

The imprisonment of families in single rooms posi- 
tively induces outbreaks of fecklessness, all of which 
will be carefully chalked up for further reference; 
but the amazing stoicism and courage of those 
families who go on paying rent for vile accommoda- 
tion, go on managing to keep themselves clean and 


Un-, 


do not take to drink, or some other form of escape,, 
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is largely taken for granted. It is a great defect of 
the present system that when these deserving families 
become homeless, through no fault of their own, they. 


have to go through the same mill, at Newi 
Lodge, as those who have become demoralised, This 
must also create extra problems for the staff, whose 
duties are in any case unenviable. 


There is one more point: many parents who are 


anxious to take in a homeless married son of 


daughter and their children, are unable to do g9 


because they live in L.C.C. flats where overcrowding 
courts eviction. This is one more reason for the- 
provision by the L.C.C. of more and better hostel 
accommodation, and for adopting the sympathetic 
and constructive ideas of your many correspondents, 
AuDREY Harvey 
14, The Mount, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 


POST-McCARTHY McCARTHYISM 


Sir,—An American friend of mine, resident in 
England, has informed me that the British press has been 
replete with references and speculation recently giving 
the impression that the atmosphere of McCarthyism 
in America has subsided with the political retreat of 
McCarthy himself, and that, for example, it is no 
longer necessary to turn informer before the various 
Congressional: inquisitions in order to receive grace. 

At about the same time I received a communica- 
tion from Mr. Harvey O’Connor, a well-known author 
and chairman of the Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee, which began: “‘ ‘ Give us some names and you. 
will not be called ’ is the demand made by the agents 
of the House Un-American Activities Committee in 
preliminary visits to subpoenaed witnesses. 
more and more the test of loyalty is the willingness to 
betray friends and former associates . . . How long 
will the American people allow their supposed ser- 
vants to harass and humiliate in the name of security?” 

It is not only likely, but it happens to be a fact, that 
Mr. O’Connor, who is a lot closer to the situation, is. 
right and the press of Britain altogether off the beam. 
In fact, one wonders, in the face of the still grievous 
condition of civil liberties in this country, how such 
a notion. could have got abroad. In the single 
week of March 25, for example, these things happened: 

1. A staff member of the New York Times was con- 
victed on five counts of contempt of Congress for 
asserting the rights of the First Amendment before a 
Senate Internal Security sub-committee. He was the 
third journalist so convicted and the trial of a fourth 
is due shortly. 

2. A former television programme director was sen- 
tenced to three months in prison and a $500 fine for 
refusing to name any names before the same 
authority, 

3. Three artists of the entertainment world were 
indicted for contempt of the Un-American Activities 
Committee, having stood on the First Amendment. 
The committee itself at that moment was plying its 
trade in Chicago. 

4. A federal judge in Brooklyn revoked the citizen- 
ship of James J. Matles, the director of organisation 
for the independent United Electrical Workers. 
Matles was convicted of fraud in connection with 
his citizenship papers on the testimony of three 
informers which was as demonstrably manipulated 
and unworthy of acceptance as anything we have 
seen yet. 

5. On still another front Communist Party attorneys 
filed another brief in the long-litigated attempt to 
force the party to register under the Internal Security 
Act. And hearings recommenced in a similar effort 
aimed at the independent Mine-Mill and Smelter 
Workers’ Union. ? 

This summary comes from a weekly of infinitesimal 
circulation, the National Guardian. An inspection 


of the regular press of the country, for the most part, 


would fail to reveal most of this information, and it is 


my own feeling that what has happened here—and » 


it is perhaps considerably more ominous than the 
previous, or McCarthy, stage—is that the far narrower 
concept of demoeracy and the liberties of the people 
envisaged by the McCarthyites has settled in as a new 
way of life for Americans. Acceptance has replaced 


, controversy. McCarthy has won and is no longer 


needed, 
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That this is firmly structured into our society 
now is pointed out by a book review in a new 
jsue of the Nation magazine. It is a review of a 
catalogue of all the“‘laws, orders, and directives defining 
and proscribing treason, communism, disloyalty and 
subversion” compiled by Senator Wiley. The re- 
yiewer calls the 409-page catalogue ‘‘an awe-inspiring 
yolume ” that ‘tells the story of a true revolution, 
and provides a sobering perspective for those who 
believe that liberty was destroyed by a senator named 
McCarthy and then restored with his political 
decline.” ; 

$1 East King Street, 

York, Pennsylvania 


Davip WESLEY 


CINEMA TAX 


$ir,—Whilst you do not single out specially for 

comment the tax concession to cinemas, the tenor of 

remarks implies ‘‘ damnation with no praise.” 
It is, I fear, all too easy to dismiss the notoriously 
“crazy”? cinema industry as beneath serious con- 
sideration. Visions of film stars making a fortune for 
two or three months’ work, and “ bit” players as 
much as £50 a day, merely obscures the other end of 
the scale with usherettes and cinema employees 
receiving pittances. (An usherette’s wage averages, I 
suppose, about £2 17s. 6d. and doormen and such 
like about £6 10s. Od.) 

The vast difference between the production and 
exhibiting sides should not be overlooked. Producers 
are notably extravagant in their outlook and habits, 
as is too their publicity machine, but the exhibiting 
side is also often a sober and grim affair. 

There is some excuse for the above niggardly 
rates. Entertainments Tax previously accounted for 
about 38 per cent of gross receipts at the box office. 
Over and above this is the levy (payable weekly like 
the tax) in aid of British film production. This costs 
each cinema an average of some £15 to £20 extra a 
week. Out of the remaining 60 per cent of-gross 
takings the film distributors, on behalf of the pro- 
ducers, frequently take as much as 50 per cent, leaving 
30 per cent of gross takings to cover the running costs 
of the cinema. With reduced takings at the box office 
‘his modest share for the exhibitor has made it touch 
and go as to whether he made any profit at all. 

Entertainments tax on cinemas had reached puni- 
tive proportions and was far in excess of that levied 
on any comparable industry. I suppose mulcting 
eatertainment so severely is a relic of the Puritan 
tradition. When business boomed (during the war 
and just after) the cinema was the milch cow; now 
there is only skimmed milk left. The tax concession, 
whilst tantalisingly inadequate to ensure a prosperous 
industry, will perhaps go some way to enable cinema 
owners partially to improve staff wages and carry on 
themselves without actually going bankrupt. But it 
will benefit British film production: very little; and the 
public cannot expect any réduction in admission prices. 

CINEMA LICENSEE 


B.B.C. CHANGES 


Sir,—Critic’s references to the B.B.C. changes are 
disappointing. One could have expected a journal 
80 largely representative of educated opinion in this 
country to have appreciated the degree to which 
serious broadcasting, and especially the Third Pro- 
gramme, is likely to be damaged. . 

We are told that the flexibility of timing which is 
certainly a valuable feature of the Third Programme is 
to be preserved, but it is, I think, difficult to believe 
that it will not be impaired within the narrower 
compass which is to be the programme’s normal time. 
As to the broadcast material itself, can there be any 
doubt that much that is valuable will be lost? Accord- 
ing to reports of the press conference that I have 
tead, Sir Ian Jacobs said that “ although it will retain 
its cultural entity we shall eliminate some of the pro- 
grammes which are of too limited an interest or which 
interest so small a group of people as to be not worthy 
of inclusion. Then there are other progammes, of 
course, that are not really suitable for broadcasting 
all. These will go.” We are left to speculate as to 
Which programmes have “ too limited an interest,” 
and which of us can be confident that his own especial 
Oterest is not one of them? How many younger 





listeners will not now meet some special interest? 
And when it comes to programmes “not really 
suitable for broadcasting at all”—what are they? 
As I live in London it is not perhaps for me to 
make the greatest noise over any attack on the 
Third. There are opportunities for me to attend 
many musical performances, assist at many meetings, 
which would provide Third Programme material. 
But others live in the countryside, or even in towns, 
where no such facilities exist. Even for those of us in 
London, or one of the university cities, there are other 
ways of being isolated. By having a young family, 
for instance, or by not being able to afford a tithe of 
the material offered on the Third in any other 
form. ; 
55 Garkmoor Gardens, 
S.W.19. 


SUBSIDISED SEGREGATION 


Sir,—Having recently visited the University 
College of Rhodesia there is a good deal I would like 
to say about Sir Leslie Plummer’s letter, which is a 
most unfair attack on the college. All there is space 
for is this: the proportion of African students to 
Europeans is simply due to the decision of the college 
to judge fitness for admission solely on educational 
qualifications. At present it is difficult to find 
Africans who have had a chance to acquire the neces- 
sary secondary school education. The situation is 
improving and the sixth form at Mulinda secondary 
school at Lusaka contains first-class material, but it 
is the first sixth form. The university authorities 
had to choose between residential segregation—but 
there is no segregation for games or in the students 
union—or un all-African college. The whole idea 
of the new college is to mix the races, and to ensure 
that this shall be so integration must be done by 
stages. As a matter of fact—by a curious and remark- 
able coincidence !—when the college was opened there 
was a breakdown in one part of the kitchen arrange- 
ments and this led to communal feeding. I have not 
heard whether the breakdown has become permanent! 
I do know that: the extreme white racialists in 
Salisbury are roaring with alarm and passing motions 
of protest at the anti-segregationist influence of this 
most important experiment. This has nothing to do 
with the tremendous need for elementary education, 
where the problem is finance and teachers. 

STEPHEN KING-HALL 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 


Sir,—Dr. Fairfield raises many interesting, if 
controversial, points. ~On one of these, however, I 
should like, if I may, to offer a correction. ‘‘ At the 
outbreak of war,” she says, ‘“‘the leaders of all 
societies, militant and non-militant, ceased all forms 
of propaganda.” But in fact, though militancy was 
called off, several societies continued to carry 
on without interruption their constitutional work. 
Notable amongst these was the Women’s Freedom 
League, Sylvia Pankhurst’s Workers’ Suffrage Federa- 
tion and the United Suffragists (an organisation 
combining militants and nén-militants which was 
formed early in 1914 and which attracted to its ranks 
many former members of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union, including Mr. and Mrs. Pethick- 
Lawrence). Also, as I have stated elsewhere in a 
pamphlet, even “‘the suffrage societies . . . that 
felt unable to continue active propaganda for the vote 
. « . at least did not fail to hold a watching brief over 
political developments”; and when, in 1916, “a 
demand arose for the revision of the parliamentary 
register . . . the National Union of Women’s Suffrage 
Societies took the lead in forming a representative 
consultative committee to watch and if possible to 
influence, the course of events.” 

Thus the Speaker’s Conference was not, as Mr. 
Fulford seems to imply (footnete to p. 304) formed in 
a vacuum but ina fresh breeze of encouragement from 
Suffragists. * Mary Puiturrs 
82 Kensington Church Street, W.8. 


GEOFFREY HOopGES 


EZRA POUND 

S1r,—All devotees of the art of poetry, whether 
disciples of its latest metaphysic or impenitent 
romantics sullenly persisting in the shade, must 
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experience a vivid sympathy with any protest against 
the grim captivity of Ezra Pound. It seems astonish- 
ing that, while so many young men loudly proclaim 
that he and Mr. Eliot have revolutionised English 
verse, they do not maintain a more ardent, unre- 
mitting remonstrance against the misery of his 
existence in the public ward of a mental institution. 

When I knew Ezra Pound long ago, before the 
First World War, his attitude to English poetry was 
not obviously subversive: he enjoyed all good verse. 
And it is because our encounters invariably released 
a certain mirth and gaiety and tolerant good 
humour that his present condition appears so un- 
endurable. For though some bitter experience. had 
already taught him an occasional assumption of 
cynicism, he was essentially kind, generous and dis- 
interested—an exhilarating ‘and unusual person in 
the literary world. 

It is not clear to what degree he may now suffer 
from mental or nervous confusion. If he accepted 
an illusion about Mussolini, and loved Italy better 
than the land in which he happened to be born, an 
extreme penalty for those mistakes was exacted 
when he was taken prisoner. Now that a Hitlerian 
general is in command of Allied troops, and Nazi 
criminals of yesterday are tenderly rehabilitated, 
surely there is enough courage, compassion, and 
magnanimity among the writers of the U.S. to urge 
them towards some effective demand for the civilised 
conditions necessary to an unfortunate poet who 
never was guilty of cruelty or cunning, but who 
simply and loyally served, and still serves, according 
to his own rights and with no material reward, the 
cause of idealism and literature. 

RACHEL ANNAND TAYLOR 





We are informed by Messrs. Macmillan that. 
contrary to what Mr, Graham Greene wrote last 
week, no case was brought by Mr. Evelyn Waugh 
against Miss Rebecca West and Messrs. Macmillan; 
and, indeed, the edition of the book in question pub- 
lished by Macmillan contained no reference to Mr. 
Waugh or to Mr. Greene. 


Evelyn 
Waugh 


SAYS 
to FRANCES DONALDSON 
about 


Freddy Lonsdale 





“| have read your biography with 
delight and congratulate you with 
all my heart. Perhaps it is not 
entirely tactful to say that | am 
also greatly surprised—surprised 
that your father had such a 
fascinating life and that you have 
the professional skill to handle the 
material in such a masterly way . .. 
I don’t see how it could be better 
done. Where you excel is in the 
most delicate and complex task— 
of giving a frank and lively and 
delicate portrait.” 


HEINEMANN : Qls. 
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BOOKS-IN GENERAL 


Twelve Weeks that Changed the World 


Own the 16th July 1940 Hitler directed his 
high command to prepare a plan for the invasion 
of England and, if necessary, to carry it out. 
The words “if necessary.” indicate a fatal un- 
certainty of purpose. To have prepared for 
invasion months before and to have been ready 
for it in June might have been practicable; by 
the middle of July he was already too late. For 
twelve weeks until the end of September, the 
preparations went on and then were quietly 
shelved. Despite what was said on the German 
radio in the next few years there was and could 
be no intention of reviving them. Mr. Fleming’s 
Invasion 1940* is an examination of the growth 
of the German plan and of the British steps to 
counteract it. His book is not an official history 
—indeed he got little official help in England, 
though much from German and American 
sources—but is an independent and often ironical 
retrospect, written in the irresistible traditions 
of amateur strategy. Legends have grown up; 
stories have been enlarged; as he says, in a way 
the life of civilian England in this period has 
now become one of the suppressed subjects— 
one which everyone would like to talk about, but 
no one else would care to listen to. It has been 
bewildering to find a major and decisive drama, 
so-odd, so personal, and so helplessly liveable. 
There was also something unreal about the 
threat of invasion. It was felt by the Germans 
and by ourselves. We felt terror and unbelief. 
Picnics and tea-parties went on in the English 
countryside while the Battle of Britain was being 
fought at 20,000 feet immediately overhead. The 


church bells rang one Sunday and we were all 


out, with five rounds of ammunition apiece, 
manning bales of straw on the Berkshire Downs, 
waiting for parachutists, and the following week 
earnest campanologists wrote to the papers that 
the art of bell-ringing would be ruined. The 
village simpleton rang the alarm to headquarters 
because we were short of coke for the brazier. 
We gathered mushrooms and looked at the dis- 
tant flack. Every old lady had spy mania. 
Trains crawled. Sweets were said to be poisoned. 
A mysterious white substance descending 
through the sky turned out to be the gossamer 
dropped by mating spiders and not an article 
of chemical warfare. We reckoned up, in the 
LDV and subsequently in the Home Guard, 
how many wrist-watches and fountain pens we 
could lift off our captured Germans. Our 
sergeant—a naturalist—scared us by collecting 
a ring of glow-worms round the brim of his hat 
as the German aircraft passed over towards the 
Midlands. The one moment when invasion did 
seem real to us was when we were told that our 
unit would be under the orders of the com- 
mander in the nearest small town, a low place 
of racing people and stable-boys. One of our 
farmers struck at this. The moment the Ger- 
mans came (he said) he was going to co-operate 
with nobody; he was going home to defend his 
farm. We all agreed we also would go back to our 
houses. Two years later, when the local police- 





* Invasion 1949. By PETER FLEMING. Hart-Davis. 
25s. 





man told our Invasion Committee to select a spot 
for mass burials, we did not believe a word of it. 
We stalled at selecting a mortuary. This annoyed 
him. We had no idea, he said contemptuously, 
what an awkward thing it was to be dragging a 
dead body about all day because no one would 
take it in. It was about this time that I crawled 
a mile and a half down a field drain, interrupted 
in writing an article for this paper on Gibbon’s 
experience with the Militia in the invasion scare 
of 1759 when the French were off Le Havre. 
These comedies were the froth on the surface 
of darker preoccupations. They belong to the 
general story-book material of the invasion 
period, which extended (as Mr. Fleming shows) 
into the high commands in England and in Ger- 
many. In 1940—and this was the serious thing 
—Mr. Fleming says correctly we had our first 
national experience of “ living like small children, 
in a small world.” The true history of the 
English side of the affair is parochial. Claustro- 
phobia and escape have always been the positive 


and negative poles of English life. Intolerably - 


shut in, we have always had the illusion of being 
much larger than we are and, indeed, this has by- 


no means been a total illusion. But in 1940 we . 


were cut off even from our enemies, left in a 
vacuum and, of course, cut off from-one another. 
I think it is true to say that English Civilian life 
turned in on itself, went home, shut the door: 
small things became a resource and distracted us 
from the larger ones. There is, in great fear, 
a sense of privilege in doing one more small 
thing, before we are swallowed up. In spite of 
all the propaganda for the communal virtues, 
which we had absorbed in the Thirties, private 
life recovered its lost force and resisted the 
nightly bulletin. Yet, I doubt if to call us 
children is to use the right metaphor; we were, 
of course, prisoners, like the rest of Europe. 
The phase of likely invasion passed into the long 
five-and-a-half year siege. German propaganda 
kept people’s spirits up, as Mr. Fleming says, by 
relieving the tedium by its dramatic threats. It 
was, he says, a tonic and a drug. The Germans 
were poor psychologists. 

The fact is that Hitler was in two minds about 
us. He admired, he hated. At first he sensibly 
wished to eliminate England, and Mr. Fleming 
suggests he could have done this best by leaving 
us to stew in our own juice. If he had really 
prepared invasion, he should have stopped his 
armies on the Somme and come across in June. 
But Admiral Raeder was cautious. He knew 
that he had not got command of the sea. How 
to protect the flanks of the invading barges? By 
a barrier of mines? Mr. Fleming goes through 
the detail of it. It emerges that neither side 
had the means of finding out much about the 
other. The Germans supposed our Secret Ser- 
vice diabolically clever; yet it was the Germans 
who broke the British naval cipher. On our side 
we supposed, until we saw the barges, that the 
invasion would be airborne, and there was a 
warning that all German parachutists landed 
with hands up to simulate surrender; they would 
have grenades in their hands—an odd idea of 
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how parachutists use their hands when landing, 
We were convinced, wrongly, that the Germans 
planned to land on the East Coast. We 
thought the Germans were disastrously short of 
raw materials. These things are among the 
ordinary muddles of war. We were lucky ig 
Hitler’s misunderstanding of us and especi 
his delusion that he could frighten us into q 
settlement: that day-dream made him indecisive, 
We were even more lucky in the intellectual 
incompetence of Nazism, feminine in its reliance 
on the hysterical scene. The doctrine induced 
fatal vices. It had encouraged a raging emotion. 
alism which led to mysterious changes of tactics, 
Why, when the Luftwaffe had knocked out one 
radar station in the Isle of Wight, did it not 
knock out the other four? Why, when they 
discoved that the strength of the RAF lay in 
the directing role of the Sectors, did they stop 
after half-destroying Biggin Hill and switch, in 
error, to bombing London? There is a sugges. 
tion that this bombing was an accident of brief- 
ing or navigation; but whatever the reason, the. 
decision to continue the bombing was emotional, 
Mr. Fleming writes: 

There can be no doubt that this switch in 
German strategy saved Fighter Command from 
acute peril, or that its immediate cause was the 
RAF raids on Berlin, which in their turn were 
directly attributable to the accidental raids on 
London on the night of the 24th. .. . No one 
can say for certain that switch might not have 
been made in any case, without the benefit of 
provocation; for terror was a weapon equally 
dear to Hitler and Goering. But all the evidence 
suggests that without provocation it would not 
have been made so soon. The bombing of 
London had always been an integral part of the 
Sea Lion programme, but it had been 
as something of a piéce de résistance and as 
such allotted a place of importance at the climax 
of the proceedings. ... The inference seems 
inescapable that Hitler’s decision to start bomb- 
ing London D—15 instead of D—1 was nota 
military but a political decision, taken in 
defence of his personal position and prestige. 
It was an extremely unwise decision. 

It is when we speculate on what the Germans 
thought of doing in England when they con- 
quered it that we see their copybook notions of 
English life. They were warned against the 
subtlety of Old Etonians—not good in brain but 
masters of understanding human weakness— 
directed to control key institutions like the Public 
Schools, the Boy Scouts and the Church of 
England. The records of the Religious Division 
of the Ministry of Information were to be 
“secured at once.” The list of Trades Unions 
gives the address of the Amalgamated Society of 
Journeymen Felt Hatters. The instructions 
reveal the bizarre mixture of thoroughness and 
psychological naivety. But in England it would 
have been easy to be ruthless. The country is 
too small for successful guerilla warfare. 

Mr. Fleming’s book covers only the period of 
twelve weeks when invasion was a serious possi- 
bility. He looks back on it with irony. Nothing 
dates so quickly as modern war. Already 1940, 
is archaic; but it is the year when we began to 
live in our own smallness and when, with escape 
cut off, we began to learn about English life. 
The evacuation brought home—quite literally— 
the filth and barbarism in which large numbers 
of our people lived. It taught us that the 
traditional Baldwinian England of the country- 
side is delusive. It introduced us, for the first 
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time, to mass life. And here the propaganda of 
the period has overlaid and outlived, I think, the 
realities of that experience. For obvious reasons, 
jt was dinned into us that this mass life had a 
special virtue; all the films urged us to be mon- 
sters of patriotic co-operation, civic worth and 
attendance at the committee and canteen. The 


effect was to add a moral boredom to the bore- | 
dom of war, and to convey—what we all knew to | 


be untrue—that we were all worthy and stan- 
dardised. I think the theories of the tedium 
and sameness of mass society or the Welfare 
State are the fruit of a propaganda which was 
started, for other reasons, seventeen years ago; 
yet everyone who went into the English social 
melting-pot in 1940 and who discovered the 
intensity of his own private life and the variety 
of the private lives of others, knows that this 
propaganda has no basis. Mass life was fan- 
tastically various. We were revealed to one 
another, in our finest hour, as a most picaresque 
collection of independent rogues, unexampled in 
self-interest and obstinacy. The bad legacy of 
1940 is the lingering belief that to be a citizen 
you had to clock in like a saint. 
V. S. PRITCHETT 


The Face In The Mirror 


Grey haunted eyes, absent-mindedly glaring 
From wide, uneven orbits; one brow drooping 
Somewhat over the eye 

Because of a missile fragment still inhering, 
Skin deep, as a foolish record of old-world 


fighting. 


Crookedly broken nose—low tackling caused it; 

Cheeks, furrowed; coarse grey hair, flying 
frenetic; 

Forehead, wrinkled and high; 

Jowls, prominent; ears, large; jaw, pugilistic; 

Teeth few; lips, full and ruddy; mouth, ascetic. 


I pause with razor poised, scowling derision 

At the mirrored man whose beard needs my 
attention, 

And once more ask him why 








He still stands ready, with a boy’s presumption, 


To court the queen in her high silk pavilioh. 
ROBERT GRAVES 


Kyrenia, 1956 


All day, being dazed by sun and speed, 
We sang for palmy valleys or the mountain miles, 
Coasted by ski-speared snow, and scrambled 
where 
Castles tossed outworks in the air, 
n, fountained cloisters clutched their hills 
with greed: 
But girls and donkeys had our fondest smiles. 


Then waves or stones, all one. Yet later, 


Dropping down, we saw how sky was cupped | 


like blood 

Within the pass. We paced a shadowed quay, 
iked uneasy between town and sea 

This time of troubles, nor knew which alien 
greater: 

The battle-ground of lies, surf’s breath and flood. 


For it was Devil and deep sea— 


In things, at once a folly and aloofness goad; 
So shame stepped with us through the evening 
scen 


t, 
Of little pausing to lament 
many more to die here, all to be 
The abstract deaths who never climbed our road. 


Barry TAYLOR 
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%* ‘One of the most profound of all 
the books which deal with 
Britain’s past’ WESTERN MAIL 


309 East 


BIANCA VANORDEN 


A first book by a young American 
writer of great wit, originality and 
perception, whose work has pre- 


viously appeared in ‘The London 


Magazine.’ 11s 6d 


The Last 
Migration 


VINCENT CRONIN 
% Book Society Choice. 
+ ‘Maps, 343 pages. 16s 


* ‘Full of beauty, wit and the 
wisdom that is to be expected 
from the author of ‘The Golden 
Honeycomb’ and ‘The Wise 
Man from the West’; noble, 
important; will be read and loved 
by everyone who believes that 
man is an individual.’ 

RUMER GODDEN 


No 
Passport 


to Tibet 


F. M. BAILEY 


3% Maps and photographs, 25s 


%* ‘An account of an illegal journey 
made by two irrepressible Army 
officers.’ - 


%* ‘As an entertainment, as a travel 
narrative, as a taste of all that 
was best and most fun in old- 
fashioned Englishry, it is sheer 
delight.’ 

%* ‘This entrancing book.’ 
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“To live out of doors with the 
woman a man loves is of all lives 
the most complete and free.” 

R. L. Stevenson 


Complete & Free 






by the 
author 

of 

THE 
WOODEN 
HORSE 


Eric Wil 


e 
liams 
“Although many conventional ad- 
mirers will be displeased by their 
hero’s disrespectful nonconformity, 
this .. should be made compulsory 
reading for all who enjoyed “The 


Wooden Horse.” 
ROBERT KEE (Observer). 


6th big impression 


(16s.) 





L. T. C. ROLT’S classic of the 
inland waterways, in a new edition. 


Narrow Boat 


“‘ He is interested, curious, well in- 
formed, sensitive, and is moved by 
his delightful theme.” v. s. PRITCHETT 
(18s. net). 





‘Thriller of the Month’ Series 
March: FRANK M. ROBINSON’S 
The Power 


“First class—Remarkably exciting.” ~ 
CHRISTOPHER PYM (Spectator) 








April: KELLEY ROOS’ 


She Died Dancing 


“As crisp as a celery stick.” 
PAT WALLACE (Sunday Times). 


(lls. 6d. net each) 





The storm of praise continues for 
BRAINE’S deeply moving novel 


Room at the Top 


4th big impression in 4 weeks 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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On the Move 


Progress in the Age of Reason. By R. V. SAMP- 
SON. Heinemann. 21s. 

The last two centuries or so of European his- 
tory have certainly been the Age of Progress. 
Whether things really improved is neither here 
nor there. Men believed in improvement and 
expected more of it to come. Now the game is 
supposed to be up. No historian would avow a 
belief in the theory of Progress, though some prac- 
tise it privately when they write their rare books. 
Philosophers dismiss it along with the rest of 
metaphysics. Once they recognised a great moral 
design in human affairs. Now they acknowledge 
only one division in the history of the race—that 
between pre- and post-Wittgenstein. Mr. Samp- 
son is latter-day philosopher enough to regard 
the idea of Progress with suspicion. But an 
antediluvian moralist lurks in him unavowed; and 
he has an itch to smuggle a few packets of value 
past those stern guardians, Messrs. Ryle and Wel- 
don. As is well known, the beginner in crime 
always resorts to disguise. Mr. Sampson presents 
himself admirably decked as a historian; but the 
truth must be told—he is a philosopher all the 
time. He seems to have started with the excellent 
and most respectable plan of investigating how 
the writers of the eighteenth century took up 
with the idea of Progress; and all goes swim- 
mingly for quite a while. First came the new 
scientific outlook of the seventeenth century 
which killed off the old theological moaning, if 
only by implication. Once rid of original sin, 
and it is obvious that man can become perfect. 
But how? Why, by the working of natural law. 
So there we are, safely arrived at Condorcet. 
But this Enlightened outlook has not much to do 
with Progress as we understand it. The Progress 
of the philosophes was merely one large jump, 
rather like having a tooth out: a bit rough while 
it lasted, but afterwards we should all be in a 
state of perfect bliss for ever. 





eS 
DENT 
* 


Bi h 
by G. Winthrop Young, Geoffrey Sutton 
and Wilfrid Noyce 
This book “ has everything ”—for lovers of Snow- 
donia and for mountaineers. Topographical and 
factual introduction; Winthrop Young on rock- 
climbing in N. Wales from its beginning to the 
“ thirties,” Geoffrey Sutton on the modern rock- 


tiger technique; Wilfrid Noyce, who edits the 
work, on Snowdonia as recorded by writers. 


With 25 photographs, and map. 25s. 


Shakespeare Today 


By Margaret Webster 
“ Humorous theatre-expert with a scholar’s equip- 
ment.” Emlyn Williams 
“It is so lively and entertaining.” 
Dame Edith Evans. 18s. 
* 


New in Everyman’s Library 
The Book Concerning 


Piers Plowman 


A new version in modern English, by Donald 
and Rachel Attwater, of the robust social satire 
by “ William Langland,” the poet who is the 
contrasting complement to his contemporary 
Chaucer. Edited by Rachel Attwater, M.A. 10s. 6d. 

















Mr. Sampson has qualms when he has got us 
this far. It occurs to him that the ideas of the 
Enlightenment, instead of being an answer to the 
Oxford immoralists, are merely quaint; that is, 
they have become history, another odd bit in man’s 
odd record. This does not do for Mr. Sampson; 
no philosophic dynamite here. So he has another 
go and gives us two books for the price of one— 
the second being on Progress in the Age of 
Science. This is not to my mind as good as the 
first one. It really amounts only to Marx, who is 
presented as a belated son of the philosophes. 
True enough in a minor way. But it is more 
important that Marx was the contemporary of 
Darwin. Marxism was really an attempt to turn 
capitalists into monkeys and then to show that 
Socialists would be their improved descendants. 
This, too, may be a quaint theory, but it is a long 
way from Condorcet. 

The “Progress” of the nineteenth century was 
tied up with Evolution. And that in its turn 
was one aspect of the century’s character: more 
people who moved about more, both in thought 
and in space. Progress, as we understand the 
term, is a generalisation based on increasing popu- 
lations and railways. At least, that is how it 
looks to a historian. Progress may not be a 
satisfactory description for the destiny of man- 
kind, but it works still in practical life. We assume 
that next year’s car and next year’s refrigerator 
will be better than this year’s car and refrigera- 
tor. And so they are. This is good enough for 
me as a historian. Mr. Sampson, however, is a 
philosopher. He keeps worrying whether Pro- 
gress is a valid theory; and he arrives at the con- 
clusion, which may be valid in its turn for all 
I know, that there is something in it. I expect 
I am not the right person to write about his book, 
though I have greatly enjoyed it. It is enough 
for me if men have held certain ideas. 
Sampson wants to decide whether these ideas 
were right. I’m glad to learn from him that 
Progress is a sensible idea, but I can’t say that 
I have understood his argument. However, some 
historian will grasp it in a couple of hundred 


years or so. 
A. J. P. TayLor 


Two Contemporaries 


G. Braque. By Maurice GIEuRE. Tisné: 
Zwemmer. 110s. 
Ben Nicholson 2: Work Since 1947. Introduc- 


tion by Hersert Reap. Lund Humphries. 
63s. 


The album-monograph on a living artist is 
surely a great invention. It is one of the new 
contributions of the twentieth century to the old 
“fine” arts which are pure gain. There are not 
so many of them, and this contribution is not 
an heroic one. But it is already part of the 
machinery of art and we should find it hard to 
do without. We need it, for one thing, because 
the character of an artist’s q@uvre has changed. 
The single separate picture now counts for less. 
Though the total meaning is perhaps as great, 
the appreciable unit is now often a year or a 
decade, a phase of an artist’s development or 
the span of one of his styles, waxing and waning 
before it changes. The single separate picture 
usually carries its full weight only when it is 
seen in its human context: with the best will 
in the world (and no one who loves the art of 
the century can do with less) the single picture 
may be incomprehensible until its companions, 
predecessors and successors have given the clue 
to its idiosyncrasies. We need to know which 
direction it is pointing in, what in it is vestigial 
and what rudimentary, so’ that we can recognise 
in it a moment in the visual life of aman. There 
is not often much else to recognise in it, to tell 
the truth, and we can get on without much else 
provided that the natural meaning of the moment 
which is preserved is-within our reach. 

One work of the Renaissance or the Baroque 
is likely to preserve not a moment but a year: 
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it is an album in itself, and normally a sumptuous 
one: it can be as plushy and as heavily uphgl. 
stered as the worst that art-publishing can now 
do. It provides more of its own context and 
embodies more of its painter’s life. Inspecteg 
singly and separately, pictures now appear, 
contrast, to have shrunk. They have been es 
forcibly and physically (by the combined efforts 
of friends and enemies) to fit private functions 
and private margins of tolerance. Art, for the 
moment, proliferates to fill a myriad tiny private 
frames and purposes, in place of a few less of 
more congruous public ones. The artists them. 
selves still come in all sizes and the rare biggest, 
= — look _— as big as before. 
o single reproduction of any single picture 

is much better than a shadow. But the s 
procession that forms when reproductions are 
marshalled in order in a well-made book, can 
mean a great deal. It is the progression which 
is the major achievement that gives meaning to 
the separate works. When an artist’s progress— 
marching still from plate to plate—is caught and 
bound between covers, the book captures some. 
thing essential that only an unimaginably com- 
plete collection of the works themselves could 
replace. To value any picture by Braque fully— 
and fairly to value at all one of the early pictures 
painted when what is specifically his was merged 
in a communal endeavour—one must hold in 
one’s mind the image of the total achievement, 
the outlines of the whole career. One holds in 
mind the whole artistic physique as one might 
sclivm thane abe'cat eae aa a 
prete: it we are not by knowing what 
Braque or Nicholson look like). Perhaps it is 
the real image of a man; probably it is. We 
usually do not know for certain until, when the 
latest pictures have added their last stroke to 
the meaning of the first, death announces that 
this other metaphysical physique is complete. 

In the meantime we familiarise ourselves with 
a human scale of reference. We gain, wherever 
we can, the kind of knowledge of the living 
context that allows each fresh picture to deepen 
an increasingly specific sense of how fine and 
agreeable a thing it is to be Braque. In Braque’s 
case the very quietness of the pictures in the 
general din is eloquent of this. It is, in a way, 
appropriate that he should have been compara- 
tively little published and written about. More- 
over, one role of his pictures, to which almost 
any mature picture introduces one, is among 
their most essential and sustaining—their surface 
character as paint transformed into a fresh 
material with a palpable nature of its own, as 
inseparable from the still-life image as building 
ever was from stone. But there is much more 
than the wonderful skin to Braque’s pictorial 
physique, and much, however positively and flatly 


stated, that is elusive. There was a need for a 


great album-monograph in the contemporary 
manner that presents with grace and scholarship 
a fat representative slice of a life-work. 

This book comes about half-way to filling the 
need. Few reproductions of Braque can fail 
entirely: his spirit will percolate through almost 
any filter. These plates, particularly those in 
monochrome, are rather above the average, and 
only once or twice, passing a colour plate unrecog- 
nised, one finds. that one has cut a friend. As an 
example of how not to cut a long i 
story short I offer the following from the text: 
“‘ Braque was cubist before Picasso. His Mandolin 
of 1908 (P1. 19) proves it.” Bythe time the reader has 
succeeded in studying the picture, which appears 
under another title in the chronology and undef 
yet others (and the date 1909) in the notes and 
plates (though not on Pl. 19), and deciding just 
what it proves, he may be ready to turn 
with relief to Mr. Cooper and Mr. Hope, whost 
surveys of their respective exhibitions remain, 
with the beautiful, irreplaceable Carnets, the 
most useful publications about Braque. 

Tisné book will no doubt be superseded in a few 
years, but for the present the addict, at least, 
will find it hard to do without. 

The Nicholson book is by comparison spare 
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gdappropriate. It carries no flesh, no catalogue 
‘i e or notes: one is left to discover with 
one’s own cyes the media the works were done in. 
Herbert introduces shortly (one is not 
worried for more than a moment, but “cool 

” |. . Turner?) and then, a bracing pro- 
‘gessive chairman cutting the cackle, hands us 
over to an interesting symposium of Ben 
Nicholson’s intelligent recent critics. Among 
other things, the metaphysical, Donne-like, 
“singularly English” side of him is well pointed 


gut. Certainly some of the elements of this 


e sharp backward turns of line, the 
i soreccticne than are put in like pungent, 
almost ironical comments, and the subversive 
play in the web of lines between illusory concave 
and convex suggestions—embroider the form like 
ic conceits. I do not feel sure that this is 
what they are. There is in this phase a hint of 
dation and excitement as well as confidence. 
seven years were after all the triumphant 
period which both set the seal on a national 
feputation and made clear that no artist of his 
generation in the world is his better, the years 
in which everyone together at last saw the point.) 
There is a mood that readily enlists everything 
that rises to mind, incorporating elements that 
ase descriptive, paradoxical, bitter-tasting or 
funny in the serenity of the work. The shapes 
may be narrower than in the earlier geometries. 
There is, nevertheless, an essential breadth about 
them, a natural breadth of expression. The 
expression of the. pictures is now precisely the 
expression that one notes in the photograph 

on the artist’s own face. 

The design of the book, which the artist super- 
vised, is as good as. one would expect. There 
are more plates and better ones than in the 
Braque, and an exceptionally faithful frontispiece 
by Ganymed. If Nicholsons are not to be given 
away with each copy, Ido not see how more could 
be done. 

LAWRENCE GOWING 


Conquistador 


South from Granada. By GERALD BRENAN. 
Hamish Hamilton. 21s. 


Of ali the conquests Spain has made, perhaps 
none started ina more prosaic fashion than that 
of Mr. Gerald Brenan. His intentions when he 
went there first in 1920 were anything but 
tomantic. “My choice of Spain rather than of 
Greece or Italy was not due to any special feeling 
Thad for it,” he writes; “almost all I knew about 
the country was that it had been neutral in the 
war and would therefore, I imagined, be cheap 
to live in.” All he wanted to do was to educate 
himself by reading the large number of books he 
had brought with him, living meanwhile on his 

ly gratuity in some remote, cheap pueblo. Nor 

was there the least question of love at first sight. 
Crawling towards Madrid in a slow train, he was 
dismayed by the monotonous, treeless, empty 
d » the earth-coloured houses; in the 
capital itself it poured with rain and he was 
teced by lodging-house keepers; in Granada it 
fained again and instead of men in flowing cloaks 
and women in mantillas he saw a “glum, short- 
legged race who hurried past under umbrellas, or 
else talked in loud raucous voices till two in the 


Thus he approached Spain in the best possible 
Way, without illusion or expectation, and yet 
was to be romance for him here after all. 

He found it in Yegen, a poor little village of the 
jatra, roughly half-way between Granada 
and Almeria and placed 4,000 feet above sea level 
on the flank of the Sierra Nevada; and of this he 
writes: “I feel quite unequal to putting into a 
few words the peculiar feeling of acquiescence 
and delight which, almost from the first, this 
and its way of life and, beyond it, the 
yellow, ox-hide land produced in me.” 
he remained for seven years, living as one 
the community, sharing its pleasurés and 
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Columns 


of Praise for 


“The characterisation is excellent—there 
are many brilliant minor portraits—and 
the tone of the whole book is beautifully 
maintained: Mr. King seems unable to 
write badly. . . a scrupulousness that would 
do credit to Flaubert. . . .” 

JOHN DAVENPORT Observer 


“In his sixth—and best—book, Francis 
King shows compassion, control and 
Staying power. Recommended with 
respect.” PHILIP OAKES Evening Standard 


FRANCIS KING 


the New Novel by 


“In each succeeding book he has broad- 
ened, grown wiser. The Widow is the 
best thing he has done . . . There is some- 
thing Forsterian about him, a mingling 
of elegance and compassion ... .” 

JOHN METCALF Sunday Times 


“ A novel which I can commend without 
reservation. It is a mature, sincere and 
deeply satisfying work . . . It is lit with 
a sweet and quiet humour; it breathes 
wisdom and courage and a belief in human 
goodness.” 

JOHN CONNELL Evening News 





‘The 


Widow 





16s. net. 





Book Society Recommendation. 
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Duckworth Books 


The Theory of 
Bidding 
by NORMAN SQUIRE 


This book is an analysis of card values at con- 
tract bridge and the natural ways to bid them. 
His exposition of the change of suit, his 
directional asking-bids, three-card suit bids, 
fourth suit bids, inferential cue-bids, belated 
raises; his extraordinary range of shape- 
showing bids; his inquiry into free-bid values; 
his condemnation of “ leeway ”—all these 
need detailed study, and the book does not 
pretend to be easy going, or of interest except 
to the more advanced player. 

“Crammed with bridge for bridge-players. 
Squire has contributed more original and 
valuable thought to the game than has any 
other player since the war.” —-M. HARRISON- 
GRAY (Country Life). 25/- net ($4.00) 


Other Contract Bridge books 
Bridge for Beginners 


by MOLLO & GARDENER (10/6— $2.00) 
Winning Tricks 

by JOHN BROWN (10/6— $2.00) 
Winning Defence 

by JOHN BROWN (21/- —$3.00) 


Dollar prices include postage to U.S.A. and Canada. 
Cheques accepted. 


3 Henrietta St London WCO2 
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History of the Second World War 


Defence of the 
United Kingdom 


by BASIL COLLIER 


The strategy of the defence of the home 
country from the nineteen-twenties, when 
the possibilities of another war seemed re- 
mote, to the war itself and the changing tasks 
and perils with which the defenders were 
faced throughout its course. Approaching 
the subject from an inter-service aspect the 
author includes comprehensive accounts of 
a series of major actions in which the air 
arm was inevitably predominant, and 

‘ special chapters on the long range guided 
missiles V1 and V2. 


“Tt bristles with facts and diagrams... and 
is a treasure house of facts for the student” 
Glasgow Herald 


Price 50s. (post Is. 6d.) 
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Jrom the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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interests, and in South From Granada he gives 
an account of his experience. 

Some reviewers have a deplorable habit of 
saying that they “could” not put a book down. 
The present writer “could” have done so per- 
fectly well, but did not, and read the 281 large, 
tightly-printed pages through in the whole of one 
night. In many ways this is the best thing that 
Mr. Brenan has done so far, and it is'‘a book that 
will delight not only students of Spain but 
everyone who cares at all for excellence in litera- 
ture. Indeed, it is impossible in a short review 
to do justice to it. The erudition and careful 
scholarship of his earlier works are found again 
in this, but the author’s power of description and 
sense of place, his appreciation of character and 
his brilliant touches of comedy have never before 
been so fully brought into play. 

The tumultuous life of the village, with its 
intrigues, love affairs, lawsuits, murders and, at 
the same time, with its pattern of unremitting 
labour through the seasons of the year; the 
people, noble or eccentric or detrimental, all 
passionately alive, all feeling; their customs, their 
celebration of the great festivals of the Christian 
calendar, many of them surviving in a new guise 
from the old pagan world, and their folk tales of 
witches and sorcerers and haunted mountains and 
lakes: the chronicle of all these, set against the 
magnificent background of the Alpujarra, reads 
like a wild fairy story, full of poetry and excite- 
ment. 

One of the things that took Mr. Brenan to 
foreign parts was a dislike of English middle-class 
life, and certainly the world into which he had 
wandered was as complete a change as he could 
have hoped for. The village was even by Spanish 
standards poor: one of the few “gente de cate- 
goria® was his own landlord, Don Fadrique, a 
strange ineffectual man with a craving for low 
life and a curious addiction to fried polenta, fried 
sardines and chocolate sauce, all well mixed up 
together, as a breakfast dish. The inhabitants 
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BERTRAND RUSSELL: “ Interesting and 

important . . . every page is full of lively 

interest.” CYRIL CONNOLLY, Sunday 

Times : “ Important because of its objectivity 

and timeliness.” 

BY WILLIAM SARGANT. 
25s. HEINEMANN 
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| money, and ended by losing most of it. 





were mainly peasants, yet every member of the 
community, however impoverished, had his own 
assured place in it that nothing, not even bad 
conduct on his part, could take from him. Like 
all Spanish pueblos, Yegen was a law to itself, 
despising its immediate neighbours and in- 
different to all that lay further afield: it had the 
Spanish rigidity in belief and custom, as well as 
the Spanish kindness and common sense in 
matters of practice. 

“A word in your ear,” said Don Horacio, the 
genial parish priest, “don’t tell people that you 
are a Protestant. The country people are very 
ignorant and won’t understand.” In fact, Mr. 
Brenan found that some of them believed that 
Protestants were people with tails: who could 
have initially put that idea into their heads, the 
sagacious cleric omitted to reveal. Don Horacio 
was a rich character altogether, and his abrupt 
disappearance from the pueblo, and hence from 
Mr. Brenan’s pages, following an abortive attempt 
to elope with the doctor’s sister-in-law, brings a 
real sense of loss. 

I personally regret the author’s decision now 
and again to interrupt the flow of his narrative by 
striking a different note. His description of visits 
to his house by Lytton Strachey, Virginia Woolf 
and Roger Fry, witty and perceptive as they are, 
carry us right out of that sunlit, aromatic world 
into the cool mists and among the cerebral en- 
thusiasms of Bloomsbury. The chapter on the 
brothels of Almeria seems to me a mistake: I 
have no wish to defame Mr. Brenan but he clearly 
knows next to nothing about them, and by treat- 
ing the subject at such length he lends it an 
interest and an importance it can hardly deserve. 

These are small criticisms, made with diffidence 
and respect, and only because of the major 
character of the book as a whole. For Mr. 
Brenan has no need to pad his material with 
entertaining gossip for the delectation of the 
common reader. His portrait of this little village 
in the mountains may well become a classic in 
Spanish studies, worthy of a place beside Ford 
and Borrow. 

Honor Tracy 


Above the Clouds 


Best Foot Forward. By CoLin HODGKINSON. 
Odhams. 18s. ‘ 


Night Fighter. By C. F. RAwNsLEY and RoBERT 
WRIGHT. Collins. 18s. 


Mr. Colin Hodgkinson, like Douglas Bader, lost 
both legs while training to fly, and, like Bader, 
he so successfully overcame the disability as to be 
re-accepted by the authorities for combat duties. 
But if the outline of the two stories is similar, 
the details are quite different. Mr. Hodgkinson, 
to judge by his own perceptive account, was, unlike 
Bader, a mixed-up character, and while he had 
Bader’s example to spur him on, he had difficulties 
of temperament to cope with in himself which 
Bader was probably spared. 

* What makes Best Foot Forward peculiarly in- 
teresting is that Mr. Hodgkinson is that rare bird, 
a tough who is also self-aware. The self-aware- 
ness has come comparatively late in life, I imagine, 
and with it has developed a gift for direct and 
lively writing which makes his autobiography 
extremely readable. Hodgkinson was the son of 
a hard hunting father. “CG,” like many such, was 
a crank beneath a conventional exterior. He was 
an outstanding Master of Hounds, a county 
cricketer, a famous big game shot and could 
“blow a hunting-horn better than any man in 
England.” He was an infallible charmer. But 
he was possessed by mad schemes for making 
An up- 


| bringing in this kind of family, for all its elegant 


outward appearances and graces, is often hard. 


| Colin luckily was a tough little boy; he took to 


horses and games of all kinds like a duck to water, 
and learned to endure the physical hardships and 
even cruelties to which the upper classes often 
condemn their sons. But an insecure atmosphere 


eck 
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at home and a lack of real affection caused o 
developed a streak of nonconformity: “I ga 
unstable in the world of regulations; I bumped 
into rules as an awkward man knocks over 
pieces of furniture in an overcrowded room.” Ay 
his father’s irresponsibility grew more pp. 











— bo yu a on, that if anything i wainly, 
to be made of his life he would have to carve # 
out for himself. *: ag 





So the character was formed which had to fage | 



















as tough a set of circumstances as any man has | ae. 
For Hodgkinson had one further disadvantage | som 
over Bader. He didn’t really like flying; he way t 
never at ease in the air; and instrument-flying, _ a tear 
especially, brought on a claustrophobia so acute | rtra 
as to be virtually unendurable. It was while fly. ore 
ing under the hood in a Moth that he met with ff york of 2 
the accident which cost him his legs. The story ‘ With the | 
{rom then on—operations, learning to walk on tin sensibility 
legs, getting back into the service, operational fly. not all for 
ing, baling out over enemy territory, prison camp, day, the “ 
repatriation, the bowler hat—is the story of the J ter of Ju 
fight to get on terms with himself, and Mr. ing “to tk 
kinson tells it with a detachment—he doesn’tmake tim, vz 


himself out a very agreeable character—which ‘yard?”, § 
itself seems proof that he has at last won through, 

Night Fighter is less personal and so less 
dramatic in its impact, though it contains drama _ 











enough to last the average person a lifetime. It § Washingt 
is, a8 its title implies, the story of the development diplomat, 
of our night interceptor fighters told by the man. chez le P 
who went right through the war as the navigator. | couchées | 
to John Cunningham, the most famous and suc- That S! 
cessful of our night-fighters. The association. § world anc 
started in 1937 in an auxiliary squadron of th , inability, | 
R.A.F. when Mr. Rawnsley was already thirty- fw one a 
three years old. The pilot in those first few. § married, ; 
months of the war had with him an airgunner, and f and profe 
though they were in communication with the § the bleak 
ground by radio, they had nothing in the end § “gasping 
but their eyes for intercepting the bombers in the §j indeed pai 
dark. Many of us used to wonder in those days. ff made plai 
how they ever succeeded in locating enemy ait- answer to 
craft in the great wide immensity of the night with no f 
It seemed a kind of miracle. But it wasn’t. For, Bsylt being 
the simple fact was that, at that time, they didn’t, Story in | 
All the talk we heard then of “cat’s eyes men” & citizens t 
and of carrot-juice as an aid to night-vision was oddly, thi 
so much poppycock. By naked sight it was § lowed up 
impossible to find the enemy: only when the first § the sculp 
rudimentary radar sets were installed in the ait- § none the 
craft, did they begin to have any success. And § otherwise, 
how rudimentary those first sets were! Mr, § with his v 
Rawnsley brings vividly alive the frustration of § barking at 
trying to work with machines which were ofly With h: 
intermittent in their contacts. One gathers that § Story kne 
we were lucky to have two rather older and more § Rome pre 
responsible men like himself and Cunningham # § springtim 
press on patiently and determinedly through the § long defe1 
humiliations and exasperations until at jast some § ata touch 
results were achieved. The story of the develop- § in his nati 
ment of the apparatus is kept remarkably lively § “How shi 
and interesting even to the layman. bondage « 
RICHARD LISTER * § and even: 
id onc 
ome, wl 
ina “voh 
Old Lamps for New = fv 
William Wetmore Story and his Friends. By § “out of t! 
Henry James. Thames & Hudson. 35s. _ That th 
Published in 1903, a novel by Henry Jame §°% am 
called The Ambassadors was partnered in that accept 
same year by what proved to be a variation on a 7h 
identical theme in the field of biography. Like the } ele 
novel, James’s memoir of his friend William Story parabl - 
was in effect an investigation of the impact of the Robert B 
Old World upon the New: as of the losses : : 
gains attendant upon what was then, still, @ 9) ¢ 
original cultural transaction. If the novel pr oS 
more attention than an essay which, of its nature that, if Bi 
was as much the product of a committed loyalty 
as of independent literary inspiration, the bie re te 
graphy, none the less, has continued for more that y, : 
half a century to offer a pleasure equalled, and 7 4 
no means always excelled, by the best of J — 
many novels. “gop 
“A ul of old papers, personal records and . 
relics afl, has been placed in my hands, andi@ § 75, 
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EB default of projecting more or less poetically such 
an Sepesience as I have glanced at—the American 
initiation in a comparative historic twilight—I 
qail myself of an existing instance and gladly 
the most of it,” wrote James. No one, cer- 
é , could have made more of it: conjuring out 
b Bf brittle letters and ink ghost-pale “a swarm of 
apparitions and reverberations as dense as any set 
~ Bifree by the lifted lid of Pandora.” To that essen- 
Bial opacity friends and acquaintances were 
“Baterially to contribute. Having once grasped 
Bthe fact that “the subject is the period,” James 
was at pains throughout to present a landscape 
with figures 
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» acute. nal portrait with highlights borrowed from other 
ile fiy-. § and more markedly idiosyncratic personalities. No 
st with § work of art remains, however, altogether static : 
© story § with the passage of time and the modification of . 
‘ON tf. & sensibility vistas have been opened up with effects 
aal fiy= BF not all foreseen by the original artist himself. To- 













Camp, F day, the “old” Boston, personified in the charac- 
of the § ter of Judge Story, in the glimpse of youth danc- 
— ing “to the sound of the oaten pipe” beneath the 
tmake § “slim, vague Corot trees of the old Harvard 
Which # ‘yard’”, seems to us at least as poetic and evoca- 
rough. § tive as the old Rome of William Story’s so em- 
O less. phatic predilection: charming us, indeed, no less 
drama . y than the account of the “old” 
ne. It BP Washington, in which, accérding to one elderly 
pmemt F diplomat, “lorsque’on sortait, le soir, de diner 
© man § chez le Président, on trébuchait sur les vaches 
vigatot.. § couchées a la porte.” 
d suc § That Story felt the attraction both of the old 
ciation. § world and the new, is suggested by his marked 
of the ..f inability, in early years, finally to commit himself 
thirty- Bone or the other. A young man, happily 
st few. married, as happily furnished with every social 
*t, and. § and professional opportunity, he yet appeared, to 
th the § the bleak incomprehension of his family, to be 
¢ end | “gasping at home for vital air.” The reader may 
in the § indeed partake of this incomprehension when it is 
e days §i made plain to him that in adopting the aesthetic 
ty aif- Banswer to the problem of existence, Story did so 
night. {with no formal preparation whatsoever: the re- 
. For, sult being that when, upon the death of Judge 
didn’t. § Story in 1846, the son was invited by his fellow- 
men” [citizens to produce a monument to his father, 
mn Was § oddly, this invitation “preceded rather than fol- 
it was lowed upon any serious practice, on his part, of 
xe first § the sculptor’s art.” His father’s death having, 
ne ait- § none the less, afforded him an opportunity not 
And § otherwise, perhaps, so gracefully available, Story, 
_ Mt, § with his wife and child, sailed for Europe, disem- 
ion of § barking at Genoa in the autumn of 1847. 
¢ oly § With his first sight of Rome, six months later, 
's that. § Story knew that his instinct had not betrayed him. 
| more § Rome presented itself to him, in that first Italian 
1am 1 § springtime of all, as a homecoming, long sought, 
gh the § long deferred: a spiritual reunion that obliterated 
t Some § at a touch the malaise of twenty-nine years of exile 
velop- in his native land. To his friend Lowell, he wrote: 
lively § “How shall I ever again endure the restraint and 
bondage of Boston?” ‘To Boston, nevertheless, 
STER © § and even to the discipline of the law, he was more 


than once to return before settling, finally, in 
Rome, where he lived for close on half a century 
7 ina “voluminous ” apartment on the second floor 
of the Palazzo Barberini, built by Urban VIII 
is. By § “out of the quarry of the Colosseum.” 
_ That there was a price to be paid for expatria- 
tion, Story well knew. It was a toll that he 
accepted without demur. Rome offered him, in 
, that which his soul had hungered for : 
the climate of artistic creation. It offered him, 
# 0t only an incomparable landscape, but incom- 
‘Parable friends. Pre-eminent among these was 
¢ Browning, with whom Story formed a 
hdship that was to endure unimpaired for forty 
years. Story was a man of letters as well as a 
sculptor; and there is a certain justice in the fact 
if Browning, at a period of poetic inanition, 
sought relief by modelling in Story’s studio, Story 
} returned the compliment by modelling 
freely in Browning’s poetic workshop. 
Success! Yes, while you stinted me in praise 
M pride upheld me; to oe ager -_ ae 
time they'll er Iam ; 
_ The work is good, although the world delays; 
I for the prize can wait. 


“ 
. 
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: to enhance the intereSt of the princi- © 


Story, too, could afford to wait for the prize: 
and in 1862 it came to him in full measure. Ex- 
hibited that year in London, his decorously 
draped Cleopatra and his Libyan Sybil brought 
him an offer of £3,000, as well as the unstinted 
admiration of The Times. It was not, however, in 
stone or in marble that Story’s reputation was 
eventually to be preserved, but in a medium that 
has proved itself conspicuously less perishable: 
the prose of a great writer. 

Betty MILLER 


Eyewitnesses from 
Hungary 


The Bridge at Andau. By JAMES A. MICHENER. 
Secker & Warburg. 15s. 


A Handful of Ashes. By Noer BARBER. Win- 
gate. 12s. 6d. 


No one will look to these books for a profound 
analysis of the Hungarian Revolution or for an 
accurate and comprehensive narrative of its 
events. Mr. Barber was an eyewitness, and even 
a wounded participant, of the most dramatic days 
of Budapest and Magyarévar; while Mr. 
Michener interviewed a great number of eye- 
witnesses and participants immediately after their 
escape across the Austrian frontier.. Both make 
an honest effort to tell the factual truth and to 
give a balanced picture of events, as far as this is 
possible in books written with the conventional 
light touch of lively journalists about grave and 
involved matters. It is not, of course, altogether 
possible. Romance and melodrama tainted with 
Grand Guignol, into which they both tend to 
mould their noteworthy experiences, can only 
reflect one surface of life. Not all young freedom 
fighters are necessarily good-looking and not all 
AVO men are necessarily ugly; I came across 
quite a number of handsome torturers. In addi- 
tion, witnesses, even honest ones, are often 
too obsessed with their own experiences to be 
trusted about all the details they relate. Little 
slips that come from hasty writing and publica- 
tion could easily be detected in these books; but 
I do not think them important enough to distort 
the general picture. 

There is perhaps one feature in Mr. Michener’s 
description with which I would think it worth 
arguing. The eyewitness accounts he quotes on 
the cruelty of Russian, and especially of Mon- 
golian, soldiers in Budapest are certainly exagger- 
ated. Of course, their very appearance there was 
cruel, resulting in the demolition of dwellings, 
and the decimation of workers whom their 
masters pretended to “save from fascism.” 
Their onslaughts on blocks of houses and crowds 
of people were often indiscriminate and hysterical. 
But most of them did not indulge in personal 
cruelty, and some of them, in their clumsy and 
puzzled ways, tried to be kind to the people they 
met. -Apart from this the narratives of Mr. 
Michener’s eyewitnesses give a reliable picture of 
the October and November events, and the author 
gives a very deft and truthful summing-up of all 
the information he received when he says— 

The revolution was proposed by the writers and 
philosophers of the Petéfi Club. It was initiated 
by daring students. It was maintained by deter- 
mined young boys and girls who wrestled with 
tanks barehanded. But it was made effective by 
the men of Csepel [the greatest Hungarian indus- 
trial plants in the suburbs of Budapest], and when 
every other section was beaten into submission, 
these plain workmen, the propaganda darlings of 
communism, retreated to their island and main- 
tained a defiance that startled Russia and the world. 


Mr. Barber’s book, in spite of his really im- 
pressive personal experiences, strikes me as 
poorer, not only in the quantity of its pages. It 
has, however, merits of its own. It is an easily 
readable account by an enterprising and adroit 
journalist, and in popularising facts which ought 
to be known by many, I am sure it does good 
service to an honest cause. 

Paut IGNOTuS 
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New Novels 


Corruption. By NicHoLas MosLey. Weidenfeld 
& Nicolson. _ 15s. 


The Spiral Road. By JAN DE HartoG. Hamish 
Hamilton. 18s. 


Mamba. By STUART CLOETE. Collins. 13s. 6d. 


The Trumpet Shall Sound. By H. M. Tom- 
LINSON. Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


The corruption of Mr. Nicholas Mosley’s title 
is something which his hero, Robert, who tells 
the story, sees in the world around him, very 
vividly, but cannot diagnose, until it is almost 
too late, as it grows up in himself. Robert, in 
fact, discovers that there is something to be 
despised in himself and something to feel humble 
about in people he has despised. He grows, 
through pain, into greater self-knowledge. It is 
this theme which gives a considerable moral 
interest to a novel which, on the surface, looks 
like a rather too preciously written comic, and 
here and there slightly sentimental, melodrama 
about trivially self-indulgent people. 

Mr. Mosley’s people, except for a beautifully 
drawn rather Salingerish schoolboy, Julius, who 
represents assailed innocence, are certainly not, 
either by ideal or conventional standards, par- 
ticularly nice. The heroine, Kate, is an arro- 
gant, handsome creature who sleeps around a 
great deal just because the experience (with 
everyone except the hero) has always dissatisfied 
her. The hero has a great capacity for sulky 
self-pity and when he has made and lost Kate 
for the second time in his life—she first seduced 
him when he was a boy of sixteen—he goes 
slumming in the bohemian bottle-party world, 
picking up women there whom he regards. with 
contemptuous condescension. He takes one of 
these, Suzy, to Venice, where she feels marooned. 
In Venice, he meets Kate again and for the first 
time her son Julius (who is his son, though he 
does not know it). He takes to Julius and his 


The story of the Hungarian Revolt in the words 
of those who fought and escaped. 


the Bridge at 
Andau 


JAMES MICHENER 


“More orderly and richer in detail than any 
book we have so far read; an important 
study of how Communist indoctrination 
affected young Hungarians.’’—Observer. 





“Tt will make clear for the first time to many 
people the profound failures of the Com- 
munist regime.” —Sunday Times. 

15s. 


Roosevelt 


Lion and Fox 
JAMES M. BURNS 


“A very good book—clear, thorough, shrewd, 
amply documented, and well illustrated—a 
political biography.”-—Manchester Guardian. 


“Fascinating, accurate, unbiased.” 
— Sunday Times. 
45s. 


550 pages. Illustrated. 


ecker & Warburg 
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anger at the atmosphere in which the boy is 
being brought up turns his frustrated love for 
Kate into passionate loathing. At a dinner party 
of Kate’s he gets-drunk, behaves with deliberate 
boorishness, and finally jumps off a balcony into 
a canal, swimming and then walking home. The 
scene is a prolonged hysterical sexual insult; and 
in this and the subsequent scenes, the strongest 
part of his book, Mr. Mosley uses his too 
mannered prose very subtly to convey what it is 
like to have a moral breakdown beginning with- 
out one’s knowing it. Suzy thinks she is preg- 
nant and Robert now brutally insists that 
she must have an abortion which he asks Kate 
to finance: every tender impulse has become 
corrupt in him, and he sees a distorted world. 
A melodramatic but vividly handled conclusion 
effects a catharsis. Robert saves Julius’s life 
in a riot. He repents of his behaviour to Suzy. 
He learns that Julius is his son, and that what 
he thought was Kate’s coldness-was always fear 
masking excessive love. Kate goes back to a 
more wholesome life, Suzy marries somebody 
else; Robert is left high and dry, but no longer 
on the road to damnation. 

It is interesting to contrast the moral interest 
of this story about immoral people with the lack, 
on the whole, of moral interest in Mr. de 
Hartog’s vigorous, ambitious novel about very 
good people, doctors, medical missionaries, 
pioneers in the Indonesian jungle against ignor- 
ance and disease. People who live for others 
or for an idea ought to be much more interesting 
than people who live in a dreary round of 
pleasures for themselves, but the moral impact 
of fiction depends on the depth at which an 
author explores his people. Mr. de Hartog 
handles surfaces admirably, his jungle scenery, 
his evocations of surface tricks of manner and 
speech are first-rate, his theme of the perpetual 
struggle of the pioneer with himself in the wilder- 
ness is a grand Conradesque one, but when 
we try to probe below the surface we seem 


World Socialism Restated 


by G. D. H. COLE 


Professor Cole has brought this important 
New Statesman pamphlet up-to-date with a 
postscript on Suez and Hungary. Order 
now (price 1s. 6d.) from your newsagent or 
from the Publisher at 10 Great Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1. 


Universities and Left Review Club 
CLAUDE BOURDET 


Editor of France's teading left-wing weekly France Observateur 
introduces a discussion on 


The French Left and Algeria 
M. Bourdet will speak in English 
Thursday, April 25th, 8 p.m. 
Royal Hotel, Woburn Place, W.C.1 
Coffee, beer and spirits will be available 
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always to come on bundles of rather sentimental 
stock responses. 

One can, in fact, exactly define Mr. de Hartog’s 
achievement and failure by saying that The 
Spiral Road, of which no film has yet been made, 
reads too much like “the book of the film.” It 
has the air already of being on a wide screen, in 
vivid Technicolor, with a mammoth all-star cast, 
and shot, regardless of expense, in a genuine 
steamy jungle. Anton, a tenderfoot doctor, 
arrives in Indonesia and is at once thrust deep 
into the interior to help a crusty old hand with 
a heart of gold to stamp out a plague epidemic. 
There is a leper colony founded by a Salvation 
Army officer and his wife, who used (vivid 
flashbacks) to be a prostitute and a thief. The 
husband, who has stupidly been given hormone 
injections, stays awake night after night, wrest- 
ling agonisingly with erotic memories; he’ will 
not have an operation, for that would mean leav- 
ing his wife, now dying of leprosy. Anton’s own 
betrothed joins him and leaves him, he pursues 
other women, and goes morally downhill. He 
has to track down an old friend who has gone 
murderously mad in the jungle, and he shoots 
the old friend. Later, in an isolated outpost, he 
goes mad himself through native magic, or the 
fear of it. He takes to the bush. Crusty old 
heart-of-gold tracks him down and knocks him 
down; the Salvation Army officer prays over 
Anton, dawn breaks, Anton’s sanity begins to 
return. The story, of course, grips one; but as 
one “strong” scene succeeds another one does 
have, as with most wide-screen epics, the depres- 
sing sense that behind all the thrills there is a lot 
of calculated contrivance. ‘ 

One notices the texture of Mr. Mosley’s 
writing because it is too self-conscious and yet 
sometimes very subtle. One does not notice the 
texture of Mr. de Hartog’s writing, because his 
prose is merely an efficient instrument for evok- 
ing impressions. One notices the texture of Mr. 
Cloete’s writing, because it sometimes makes one 
blush: 

There is no mystery in woman. There is 
nothing to solve. What she holds is life itself, 
As the vehicle through which it must pass. She 
is the cup of God. Beauty, ail beauty, is felt in 
the genitals. A man is castrated by his awful 
sense of beauty. That is the pain he feels low 
down in his belly. ... 

What Lawrence and, in a different way, 
Hemingway could get off with, Mr. Cloete, who 
is not a man of genius, just cannot. But grope 
your way through such passages, and you will 
find that he has written a messy but exciting 
triangle melodrama, with an accurate and some- 
times frightening Congo setting. Mr. Tomlinson 
is a distinguished senior figure, a little out of 
place in this gathering. His chronicle of the 
Home Front in the Second World War, a book 
about average decent people, and in a sense a 
book for them, is pleasantly soothing reading 
after these explorations of moral and physical 
jungles. It has its own minor embarrassments— 
“Heritage and tradition, mused the doctor. 
These two preserved a vitality in the land as 
natural as its flints”—but such little portentous 
touches spring, unlike Mr. Cloete’s “wisdom of 
the blood,” from wholesome roots. 
G. S. FRasER 


Shorter Reviews 


The Political Quarterly. April-June, 1957. Special 
Number on the Middle East. 7s. 6d. 

This symposium is a timely and useful guide to 
current problems in the Middle East. Not all the 
contributions are of equal value. Colonel Geoffrey 
Wheeler provides an illuminating analysis of Soviet 
policy in recent years (though he inexplicably omits 
any reference to arms shipments), and argues con- 
vincingly that Russia’s slowness in exploiting her 
inherent political advantage in the area was due to 
Stalin’s unwillingness to treat the “National Bour- 
geoisie” as an ally. Hence it was only after his death 
that Soviet diplomacy was able to leap over the 
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Northern Tier. The new Middle East policy, ay 
reminds us, was explicitly formulated g 4 
Twentieth Party and it is strange thar 
theory of penetration which it outlines—and to wy 
the Eisenhower Doctrine, by its very nature, cag 
provide an answer—has received so little attensi 

























the West. This point is also made in Mr Saunt 








Stephen’s stimulating essay on “Political and § 
Development,” which should remove many p 
misconceptions, and in Mr. Esmond 













lively article on the origins of the Bagdad 4, 
devastating ¢ritique of western military policy in the 
area. 
The rest of the symposium is rather ragged 
lacking in coherence. There is, it is true, an 
lent article on Panarabism by Mr. Elie Kedourie, ig 


which he advances the new and stimulating 
that the movement is largely a “dosing 
Bu. 





adventure,” for which Britain is responsible, 
Mr. McKitterick’s article on Egypt—which shoul 
have been the core of the issue—is on the thin side: 
very little is said about her internal problems, and his 
assertion that “the attack on Egypt strengthened her 
position in the eyes of the Arab countries as 
else could have done” requires amplification. Mr, 
Martin Patrick’s article on oil is a superficial stay. 
ment of the case for the big commercial companies, 
The author of the article on Turkey begins by say. 
ing that its inclusion in such an issue needs to be 
justified, but he fails to do so. It would have bees. 
wiser to, replace this chapter by one dealing with 
events in North Africa, which played a crucial rile 
in forming French (and hence, for a short period, 
British) policy towards Egypt. There is some over. 
lapping, and where this occurs (i.e., over the Bagdad 
Pact), the contributors do not always agree. But this 
is as it should be: there are no easy solutions to thé’ 
problem of the Middle East, and the editors were: 
right to provide a forum for discussion rather thay 
cut-and-dried answers. = 
P. jae 
Pe 


Handbook of English Costume in the Eighteenth’ 
Century. By C. Wiuerr CuNNINGTON anf 
PHILLIS CUNNINGTON. Faber. 63s. Be 

This handsome volume brings us within sight of the 
end of the monumental series on English costume at 
which Dr. Cunnington and his wife have formidably 

(and most successfully) laboured for 20 years. They 

have already given us copiously detailed and illustrated 

studies of the dress of both men and women in the 

Middle Ages, the sixteenth and the seventeenth cen- 

tury, of women’s costume in the nineteenth century: 

and the twentieth as far as it had gone, and a history 
of underclothes. Now, at nearly 80, Dr. Cunningten- 
is at work on a. final handbook, men and women 

together, for the nineteenth century, completing a: 

work of reference which, for accuracy, pleasure and: 

ease of handling it would be hard to match. The 

Cunningtons have been pioneers; they deserve tht 

gratitude of all students of the subject, and it # 

difficult to imagine their work being superseded. The 
present work is perhaps the richest of the lot, the 
eighteenth century being the earliest from which @ 
great many actual specimens of dress survive, # 
wonderful period for changes and detail of fashion, 
and for seeing the emergence of the idea of “ smart. 
ness” as apart from beauty and ostentation. For this: 
reason it has been given a longer introduction thaa 
the other handbooks, and the quotations from letters; 

newspapers and other contemporary sources are 9 

full that the book can be skimmed for amusement 3% 

well as profit. The illustrations, as before, are a little 

uneven in quality; Dr. Phillis Cunnington finds the 
human face and figure refractory, but her costume 
details are of the greatest clarity. The other illustrater, 

Miss Barbara Phillipson, draws like a professional # 

is usually possible to spot the sources of her drawings 

without turning to the index. A wonderful book ® 
dip into for the intimate details of eighteenth-centuly, 

life, quite apart from its main purpose. ai rie 3 


The Railway Station. By Carrot L. V. Maes 
Architectural Press. 60s. a 
After his forbidding introduction on nineteenth- 
century picturesque eclecticism, the author settles 
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mm to guide us studiously through the history of 


‘| hee Ruskin dismissed as “the temple of discom- 


from Crown Street, Liverpool, to Matthew 





swicki’s design for the station at Chandigarh. In 












‘Twine to reduce to order the profusion of deriva- 


through which the railway architects worked, 
Meeks distinguishes five main groups of succes- 
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s styles between 1830 and the present: Pioneering, 
tendardisation, Sophistication, Megalomaniac, and 
ntieth Century; and he exemplifies these groups 
i in the urban station architecture of 
ica and Europe. On this side of the Atlantic 


| he pays the expected compliments to the roofs at 
1, Pancras and Paddington, York and Newcastle, 





and to Brunel’s great hammer-beam at Temple 


"| Meads: but it is clear that he considers the French 


ie most successful integrators of esthetic and 
neering. He does not quarrel with Perdonnet’s 
that the Gare de l’Est remains “the most 
sttiking example of railroad architecture.” 
Tn confining his book mainly to termini and major 


TT 


jmetions, Mr. Mecks must needs lose much of the 
charm and originality in railway building found in 
the countryside; in Derbyshire, for instance, and in 
the unassuming use of timber in upper New York 
State and New England. As it is, this collection is 
bound to assemble the pretentious and the ugly along 
with the important. Examining the painstakingly 
lected illustrations, one is too often reminded of 
auther’s own anecdote of the religiously educated 
litle boy clutching his parent’s hand in the smoke 
snd datkness after stepping from the train. “Father, 


is this hell?” “No, my son. New Haven.” 
s. %& 


‘New Penguins include a new translation, by Rose- 
| Edmonds, of Wer and Peace (2 vols, a 


Peter 


3 


, James 
Michener’s Return to Paradise (3s 6d), Peter Wilde- 
Whod’s Against the Law (2s 6d). Dents have pub- 
lished a new edition of Rossetti’s Poems, edited by 
awe ag 4 (18s) and their new Everymans 
ems (7s), Henry James’s Ambassa- 

Plowman, translated into 

English by Donald and Rachel Attwater 


6d), 
Week-end Competition 


No. 1,416 
Set by Hellebore 
“The usual prizes are offered for an Anti-Garden 
in the manner of Marvell (The Garden), 
T. B. Brown (“A garden is a lovesome thing, 
God wot!”), A. E. Housman (“I hoed and 
trenched, and weeded’) or Kipling (“Our 
England is a garden”’). Limit, 12 lines; entries 
by April 30. : 








Result of No. 1,413 
Set by Hilbrian 
The usual prizes are offered for a tutelary verse 
fer the Prime Minister’s residence, Chequers. 


Entries fell into two classes—the topical, and 
temporary verse (“‘O may your next 
head Be a red!” S. M. Mansell) and the more 
inscription to suit all comers. Ethel Talbot 
Scheffauer’s monitory quatrain might well grace 
the front door lintel: ; 
To-day thou’rt heer 
To-morrow otherweer: 


Good sonnets came from R. A. McKenzie, 
Livingstone K. Bluntmore and G. J. Blundell. 
Other entries which were included in my 
short F. B. Julian, Alberick 
the end, however, the 











the field. Joyce Johnson and P. M. 
lace with two guineas apiece; a 
to Katharine Dowling for her 





CHARM FOR CHEQUERS 
Comfort, Ease and Restfulness, 
Be ye found in each Recess; 
Dry rot, never take the floor, 
Hence—all creatures that would bore! 
Paths, be free of stumbling blocks, 
Strike, ye clocks—and only clocks! 
Neither blow nor knock upset 
Any post or, cabinet; 
Every tap be leakage-proof; 
All attempts to raise the roof 
Utterly foredoomed and thwarted; 
Bricks undropped, and bench supported; 
All the mortars and cements 
Made of strong constituents; 
No division shall appal, 
This the safest Seat of all! 

Joyce JoHNSON 


Cross this floor who may—in thee, 
House—let no Division be, 
Envious Opposition, cease! 
Questions raised, ask only peace! 
Underneath this roof congreed 


Rest and ease these portals bless— 
(Stick no Bills)—with sweet Recess! 
P. M. 


Disciples of the Double-think 


And most especially, come not Nye. 


Don’t-like-Ikers, come not here; 
Hence, you bosom-vipers, hence! 


Requite your Statesman, sing him home 
Etc. 
KATHARINE DowLING 


Poor grey Prime Minister, come, hear my summons, 
Leave Number 10 and London’s foggy river; 

Quit for a while the Party-riven Commons, 

Where trouble gives you ulcers and a liver. 


Just eight and thirty miles from Hyde Park Corner 
I wait, as green as any maid at Girton; 

Come to my arms, my love, I would not scorn a 
Prime Minister that none would put a shirt on! 


Sweet, I am growing old, some say historic, 

And. loneliness of late has quite depressed me; 
Ah, in my time (not being metaphoric) 

How many men have mastered and possessed me! 


Come to me quickly now I’m all affection: 
I may not love you after the Election! 
Gort PRINCE 


City Lights 


Fibrous Growth 


Lancashire was as surprised as the City by the 
news of a merger between Courtaulds and British 
Celanese—the possibility has existed for so many 
years that most people had given up thinking 
about it. Courtaulds accounts for around 75 per 
cent of total UK rayon production and Celanese 
for another 15 per cent or so. The new group will 
not only dominate the home market but will be 
the largest producer in the world. 

The official statement suggests that the new 

will be in a better position to resist com- 
petition at home and abroad. It is coming into 
existence, in fact, after two years of falling profits, 
at a time when plans for increasing capacity have 
been overtaken by the effect of severe competition 
on demand. At home, output has been affected 
by the recession in the motor industry; abroad, 
exports have been sharply reduced by the growth 
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of competition from Japanese and European pro- 
ducers, some of whom are selling very much 
below the level of their own domestic prices. 
Whatever the long-term future for rayon—and 
for the newer synthetic fibres, which are still 
fairly unimportant—its position is far from happy. 
The merger proposals take the form of-an offer 
by Courtaulds to acquire all Celanese’s issued 
capital by share exchange. The terms are g 

enough to have caused the Celanese directors to 
recommend strongly that they be accepted. There 
is little risk that they will not be. They seem to 
have been worked out on the basis of relative 
assets rather than relative earnings, and since the 
earnings of Celanese are the-more depressed of 
the two at present the offer has caused share 
prices to jump sharply. 

* * * 

The latest HP figures point Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
admission that personal consumption is likely to 
rise again this year. Credit sales- of household 
goods are still running slightly above last year’s 
level, and the level of new credit extended by 
finance houses for HP purchases of motor-cars 
is soaring. More and more is being heard, too, 
about a recovery in motor-car output. Australia— 
traditionally the industry’s best overseas market— 
has relaxed its restrictions at a time when home 
demand is recovering, dollar exports are boom- 
ing and a little lost ground is being recovered in 
Europe. There has even been a suggestion that 
the industry will be short of sheet steel in the 
autumn and may have to resume large-scale im- 
ports. It is true that sheet orders by the motor 
industry, which had fallen (with motor-car_pro- 
duction) about 40 per cent below the 1955 peak, 
are now about half-way back and that orders from 
the manufacturers of domestic appliances are 
rising too. It is true, too, that a number of fac- 
tors—such as the use of sheet capacity for pro- 
ducing plates—will reduce the expected rise in 
sheet production this year. But stocks are high, 
and imports should not be necessary unless car 
production gets back to its 1955 level: even then, 
the large increases in sheet capacity expected 
during 1958/9 should keep imports down. 


* * * 


The maintenance of petrol rationing is un- 
likely to have a serious effect on the motor-car 
revival. It is certainly not going to have much 
effect on Shell. Shell is the standard recipe for 
steady capital appreciation—its assets and its 
profitability increase year by year, and the cost of 
the group’s capital expenditure is met almost 
entirely from retained profits. There are only 
two worries for investors—profit margins and 
turnover—and the company has a neat way of 
disposing of both. In December, referring to the 


increase in costs caused by the blocking of the 
Canal and the interruption of the Iraq pipeline, 
it pointed out that increased costs would be 
recovered in selling prices “to the greatest extent 
possible”: it seems to have kept its word. Now, 
with the year’s profit figures, it declares that the 
impact of the closing of the Canal, confined as it 
was to a limited area, “was insufficient to reduce 
in the last quarter the rate of increase in the 
group’s trade which had been established in the 
preceding period of the year.” Who could want 
more? 
* * * 

Three snippets from the week’s news seem 
worth a mention. The first is that Carreras is 
going to bring back Black Cat cigarettes with gift 
coupons, and that Ardath is thinking along the 
same lines. Sales of Kensitas are believed to have 
risen tenfold since coupons were introduced at 
the beginning of the year, and the cigarette war 
is certain to become hotter. Coupons cut into 
profit margains but offer the chance of an increase 
in sales more than enough to make up for it. 

Snippet two is that Butterley, British Oxygen’s 
only effective competitor in the manufacture of 
tonnage oxygen plants, is to co-operate with the 
US firm under whose licence it makes them to 
manufacture equipment and produce industrial 
gases in the UK, the Commonwealth and Europe. 
The Monopolies Commission will be pleased. 

Number three is that Tangier, freed from 
Franco-Spanish tutelage and anxious for a sub- 
stitute for its foreign exchange business, has been 
visited by Mr. Onassis. The result is that it is 
to establish a new flag of convenience with 
advantages over those of Liberia and Panama. It 
is to be hoped the advantages are not too great: 
Britain’s dollar exports could be seriously affected. 

TAURUS 


The Chess Board 
No. 388. Creative Urge 


I have never understood why (outside a garden or a 
ploughed-up field) the creative urge should have to 
be seasonal. However, what with spring upon us and 
the sap rising, I might as well find the headline for 
my Easter piece in commend- : 
ing the creative urge of C. G. yredhercemarsee met 
Hilton. He sent me a RY 
pretty little study, but rather 
than print it, I exhort com- 
petitors to emulate it by using 
their own creative urge to 
concoct a position, in which 
either White or Black can 
mate on the move. Having 
saved a diagram for A, 
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I will use Forsyth for B. /rktbqkb1r/ppp}; 
3p4/16/PPPPPPPP/RKtBQKBIR/. How to m 
this position in 4 moves? It’s a puzzle shown m 
a one of the foreign comps 
Dr _Lounstery at Hastings, bat ie 
; J know the author. 
mere 5 points each for Ami = 
B may seem a little niggawhe 
I feel very genero eS 
offering as much as 6 for 
particularly when adding hae 
useful hint that, so 95 gm. 
achieve a very spectacuy 
a ! striumph, White must 
get rid of almost all his bits and pieces. Act 
it is a mate in 9. Now as for D it can hardly be deni = 
that White has some material advantage which,| 
first sight, an adjudicator may E: H. Fisch 
well consider sufficient for See er 1904) 
a win. But it isn’t quite as -_ I} 
easy as it looks, and com- [7 
petitors can earn 7 ladder- 
points by proving how exactly 
White can force the win. 
E (for 8 points) is a suimate 
in 6, and a very pretty one 
too. For the uninitiated, I |. 
had better explain that White [Ez 
must commit suicide, as it were, by forcing Black}. 
mate him in 6 moves. °F | Debwich wit! 
F and G are both wins for White and very ingeniom§ ALDEBUR 
endgame studies; not too difficult either and guin day 8 
excessively rating 9 and 10 points. Moreover, I ets 
give a most helpful hint for F. If that White K ih wT De 
first three moves would seem to show a regrett Caravan. 
tendency for escapism, don’t call him a coward. § ome 
has his reasons. <4 eden, Crant 
Usual prizes. Entries by April 29. ~~ acco 
F: Horwitz and Kling G: Karlinski : 





AS 








REPORT on No. 385. Set March30 een 

A: (20) Kt(4)-Kt5! P x Kt; (21) R x R, Q x R; (22)Kta kp A‘pe a 

: "§ Wenlock Rd. 

B: (1) P-Kt7 ch, K-Ktl; (2) P-B7 ch, K x P; (3) B-RS r—— 

K-Ktl; (4) BBY chy Ka Bi 3) P-Kt6 ch, etc, SM RUSTRAL 

C: (1) R-K2 ch, K-B1; (2) R-K8 ch! K x R; (3) Q-KBS5! BaPhe “*. furn. acc 

(4) K-Kt8! P-Kt7; (5) Q-KR5 ch, K-Ql; (6) Q-OR5 ch, K-Rif PROPERTIE 
(7) Q-KR5 ch, etc. 


Many correct solutions. Prizes: E. Allan, C. Alles, D 2 i 
R. C. Chaturvedi, J. R. Harman, C. G. Hilton, —] mr. Bu 
ASSIAC . 


_—** 








Week-end Crossword No. 247 
Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword No. 247, N.S. & N., 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on April 30. 














ACROSS 


1. Pope’s reply about material 


broadcast (8). 


. Ancient city with a goddess 


in the back street (6). 


. Most cheerful and agile in 


the period when evenings are 
long (8). 


. It takes a film star to make 


love appear infamous (6). 


. Brings liberation, but if heart 


is lost, the slave appears 
backward (5). 


. Objectively I come twice 


with a variety of notes; they 
help me to remember (9). 


. Convert non-believers: it is 


a vocation with more pay 
(12). 


. Shooting a line, the former 


flying man and the sailor 
almost have the low-down 
between them (12). 


. A cleric comes about the 


relations for a herbalist (9). 
“Grace me no grace, nor 

me no sf 
(K. Richard IT) (5). 


. Overjoyed at the story being 


returned by the editor (6). 


. In combination Sickert and 


I perhaps become more 


tenacious (8). 


. The struggle in the night 


caught us sleeping (6). 


- Moulding a girl after the 


stars (8). 


DOWN 
. Snub about a colour (6). 
. A king’s friend again washes 


up (6). 


. Using old materials to make 


something new, he has dis- 
integrated in the arena (9). 


. Civil servant who has an 


appointment with a lover 
(12). 


. Champion northern bird (5). 
. Good-nature of one in a good 


lace to live (8). 
e proverbially mean have 
taxes on people (8). 


. Solicits the devil with a 
little bit on a United Nations 


seat perhaps? (12). 


. A girl with little weight all 


but makes such a broad- 
caster (9). 


. Make the char wait on the 


wife (8). 


17. Honest methods apeon 
paths of progress in sport 
19. Temporary performance (6, 
20. Means of power which 
the favourite on the 
list (6). 
. I do business in the perfect 


5). 
(5) sur-eqouiiel 


Solution to No. 245 


[AMC Hc Me MR) Ls 
RIARIGRIOAC Stat f 
[D|E/ Mio} T| tC) ec Cle F 

(E | K GGL 
[N/E] R| VjOjU]S Mm S| T/R/OlKELS 


ae 
PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 245 © 


P. W. Davis (London, - 
Mrs. H. Hastings (Lancing), Ms 


B. Brewster (Weobley). 
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Be 
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‘Share — a 





RAUSWELL Hill: » aay a asa. 
q Agee ckg. facs. H. & c. 50s. 





SULWICH. ——- div. — with con- 
"temp. furn. & splendid Ckg. fac. 

hidden sink. Use tel. & bath. 1 FOR. 1374. 
another’s 





oung woman to share 
tre Chinglord), Box 2011, 
flat (London) to let 6-8 weeks 
ber. 3 rooms, scullery, bath, 

; vit 10s. weekly. Box 1849. 
Bitrendiy 30/30, bast By ye $5 
sis roomy flat in 
another bachelor. Box 1865. 
TS UURGH. — holida jw over- 

Bath. oa 

pong room. 

2. 15 guineas. Box 1754. 











‘en an 
June 29— 


beautiful surroundings. 
ae Court, W. 


ront. ‘Gin 
tive food. yy ge 

EAUTIFUL coun 

good food. Te Hotel, 
Sussex (Eastbourne line). Td. Horam Ra 32. 
RYE: The Hope Anchor. R.A.C., **A.A. 

a ahley Courtenay ne 
‘men per! ition in a  eety centre 
for holidays. Rye Bie. 


Rott ch 











ton. Famous sea- 
— House, on the 


atmosphere & 
heating. Fr. 7 ~ e®. el. 3120. 
Full Easter.) Prop. D. Chapman, M.P. 
ime holidays » ae rural 
Essex (2 i try Mead, 
Hatfield Heath Banoo’ Scented (Hat- 
field Heath 263) of shies ideal accommodati 
ARMOUTH, Wales, Marine Mansion 
Private Hotel at sea’s edges A.A. & 
R.A.C. Miles of rate, ig & ~ inland ae, 
9 to 12gns. Broch. from N. Jackson 


sg be! Go 
K*i ~~ Ay 
food, en Banas thon Tel. , 


USSEX. Whinrig Gue oe "Horm. 
"Phone 211. 12 miles wns 
Station. Everything ee, From ao 


goon ed at House in - 

















Y i House, Sale- 
hurst, Robertsbridge, Sx. Ee & 126. 





Delightful quiet country holiday. 
Caravan pana ~~ four comfortably. 
light, cooker, water closet. Situated 
orchard. Lg Broad Oaks, Ben- 

eden, Cranbrook. Tel. Biddenden 428. 


___ ACCOMMODATION WANTED 
GING: ae Bed treat, H. & C. basin, 


g Sesctilge Park gare, Bor 1503. 


Regents Park 
ts rt 
mt Finchley. Moderate rent. Box 189. 3 
fur. s/c. flat oat. June-Nov. “Ress 
tent. Cent. Lond./N.W.8. Box 1 
.aeer Londen: Home fe ou Le 
Re, Hengesion) as Ate summer 
| months. Mod. 

















Box 1 


re. wae few Lond — 
yts., 2 wks. 
vac. -cott. ‘Sete sala, cooking fac, 





may suit. th prefd. Box 190: 


)Ktx Ki 


BS! BP 
ch, K-Ri; 





anes fe offer cheap a. sa oN 
s, ember: 0s: a 
“h Wenlock Ra. g ae : 


USTRALIANS & New en 
with own kit. 











fully furn. 3-rm. cottage in heart of 
Chilterns. All mod. con., const. h.w., frig., 
Box 2021. 





EQUIRED 10 rent, unfurnished tiny cot- 
‘tage for one lady. Box 1986. 
_____PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
POR Sate: Period house, semi-det., 2-3 a. 
central heating, gard 
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VERLKG. sea, cosy dble. rm. new 


ona ee oe tee . ea. es, 8 Saltdean Dv, 
righ Rottingdean 


yoo — (central): in lovely 
Cons beside Fi , 3 miles 





roch, 3, 
it, Par. Fowey 1 

i that is different. 
Mrs. Chadwick, Hayfield Hotel, Lerwick. 
IMON the Pieman Tearooms, Lion Street, 

Rye, receive a few guests. * RYE. 2207. 
EA & Count & 
oy can cake pee Calas, pr 
vate bathrooms if desired. ort, 
oe Phen my airention. * ita-week 


“* lo “aes. pecit Vive Rock Rocks,” Chale fale 
ight. Tel. Niton 346. 


MOUNTAIN Farmhse. Superb situation 
¢-grown prod. Butter, 
cream. xz comf. Fr, 7igns. Sos 1792. 


Ming & June in Cornwall, abundance <7 


Lov y ewer ve Valley 
Wore Me: Bourke, Pelecee, Lostwithiel 




















y ec. by centers, Book 

. Normanhurst Private Hotel, Seafront, 

. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. Some June 
vacancies on x. peers. 








UCKS. Ta = Motel, Great 
Missenden. tern Hills). H. & C. 
Excel. food. Ideal Ciiioe country. Tel. 2516. 














visitors should at 98 Palace 
ll gnomny Kens W.8. 


ery central. breakfast, 
8, hg l4s. 6d. BAY. 5985 














SUSSEX. Blue Idol, Coolham, Horsham. 
Historic -_ phe vee hy ane mod- 
ernised. La’ eget © at beautiful 


rural surro' 
oe a Esplanade, Foal Pelham. 

—— rooms facing sea, own gar- 
a local farm eggs & poultry. Apply 
hone Ventnor 252. 
Hotel. 


Tt Provengal 
Cor Co Benuital + pe gy Ba sandy beach. 
ae Red. t a. 30 and after aie 
rates t6 June 
10. Illustrated broch.: Ermitage, Bando} (Var). 


B®; and Breakfast tourist’s oe to . 


Britain. 90 es, 2s. 3d. 
Ramblers’ "Association, 48 Sark Road’ Low 














Editon available from 
Stationers at 7s. 6d. 





olde 
0 your 
character 


$ much as your gait, your expression, your 
A clothes—the newspaper which you take 
reveals you. The silly man reads a silly news- 
paper. The solemn man reads a solemn 
newspaper. The prejudiced man reads the 
newspaper whose prejudices coincide with 
his own. 

What kind of person reads the Manchester 
Guardian ? The typical reader is intelligent. 
Hehasa sense of values— otherwise he would 
not bother with a newspaper which is so 
singularly free from vulgar ‘journalism’. He 
is fair-minded — prepared to read a non-party 
paper. He is literate—he likes a well-turned 
phrase, a wry remark, a penetrating point of 
view. 

Do we give too flattering a picture of 
readers of the Manchester Guardian ? Not at 
all. We simply credit them with sufficient 
strength of intellectual character to know 
the good from the bad; the false from the 
true; the sincere opinion from the party line. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


5s. per line (average 6 words). Box No. 2s. 
extra. Semi-display £4 per single column 
inch. Prepayment essential. Press Tues. 
State latest date acceptable. Great Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1. Hol. 8471. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


DMINISTRATIVE Class, Home Civil 

Service. Supplementary Open Compet:- 
tion, 1957. The Civil Service Commissioners 
invite applications from first class honours 
graduates for about half a dozen posts. Com- 
petition open to men and women at least 24 
and under 26 on August 1, 1957, with exten- 
sion for service in H.M. Forces. Selection by 
tests and interviews at Civil Service Selection 
Board in London in late June, followed by 
i Starting salary (London): 








final interview. 
£605; £665 for a man if he has done two 
years’ compulsory Forces service. Special in- 
crease of £75 normally after two years’ ser- 
vice. Salary scales of osts: £1,375— 
£1,950 and £2,000—£2,600. Somewhat lower 
outside London. Women’s scales, where lower 
than men’s, are being raised to reach equality 
with men’s by 1961. Full particulars (in- 
cluding prospects of promotion) and applica- 
tion form from the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, 
W.1, quoting number 531/57/8. Completed 
application forms should be returned by May 
16, 1957. 


NATIONAL Savings Committee: Assistant 
Commissioners. The Civil Service Com- 
missioners invite applications for about 10 pene 
sionable posts. Age at least 21 on March 1, 
1957. University education and knowledge of 
economics desirable. Final year university 
students may apply. Experience of public 
speaking, control of office staff and organisa- 
tion of voluntary workers advantages. Men’s 
starting salary (London): £485 at 21 to 
£625 at 25 or over, Maximum £1,225. 
Women’s pay lower at present, but will reach 
equality with men’s by 1961. Salaries out- 
side London oe Reo ——— 
rospects. Particulars and application forms 
gg er Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quotin: 
154/57/8. Completed application forms shoul 
be returned by May 2, 1957. 


OYAL Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. 
R Assistant Keeper, Grade II. The Civil 
Service Commissioners invite applications for 
one pensionable post in the department of 
technology. ties include supervision of 
engineering workshops and preparation and 
setting up of technological exhibits. Age at 
least 22 and under 26 (unless exceptionally 
well qualified) on August 1, 1957; age exten- 
sion for Forces Service and (up to 2 years) for 
established civil service. Candidates must 
have, or obtain in summer, 1957, a first or 
second class honours degree in engineer or 
technology and have workshop or equivalent 
practical experience. Minimum salary, £585; 
men’s scale maximum, £830. Women’s pay 
above £585 slightly lower but being “ereree 
to reach equality with men’s by 1961. Higher 
starting pay for compulsory Forces Service 
and approved post-graduate experience. Pro- 
motion prospects. Further particulars and 
application forms from the Director, Royal 

ttish M m, Chambers Street, Edin- 
burgh, 1. Application forms should be 
returned by May 16, 1957. 


.B.C. requires Assistant - in - Charge, 

Archives, in Registry. Duties: Under 
eneral direction of Registry Supervisor, to 
uild up a section containing B.B.C. docu- 
ments and files of correspondence of prime 
importance to the Corporation on long-term 
basis and from historical point of view. 
Qualifications: Training and experience as an 
archivist and familiarity with registry tech- 
niques, particularly ey and indexing 
of varied subject matter. Salary £675 (pos- 
sibly higher if qualifications exceptional) rising 
by five annual increments to £885 p.a. maxi- 
mum. Requests for application forms (enclos- 
ing addressed envelope and quoting reference 
G.149, N. Stm.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, B.B.C., Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, within five days. 


.B.C. requires two progressive Graphic 
Designers (in London) of professional 
status with considerable initiative and capable 
of co-ordinating work of Graphic Artists and 
Photographers. Work entails television titling, 
illustration and photographic montage. Variety 
of style in illustration and full knowledge of 
pography and photographic methods essen- 
1. Salary £1,060 (possibly higher if quali- 
fications exceptional): rising by five annual 
increments to £1,365 p.a. maximum. R 


igher 

















. "THE University of Leeds. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 





The New Statesman and Nation, April 29, joy} 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 








UNIVERSITY of Edinburgh. Department 
of Social Anthropology. Applications 
are invited for the post of Assistant in the 
Department of Social Anthropology. Candi- 
— —"s vere a oo oo ee 
ology or Sociology, and preferably post- 
os experience of field research. Salary 
cale (presently under review) £550 £50 to 
£650 per annum, with placement according 
to qualifications and experience, and with 
superannuation benefit and family allowance 
where applicable. The appointment will be 
from October 1, 1957, for one year in the 
first instance, with the possibility of renewal 
for a further two years. The person ap- 
pointed will be required to take part in the 
teaching duties of the Department, and to 
undertake research. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the undersigned, with whom 
a ee the names of two referees, 
should be } = by May 15, 1957. Charles 
H. Stewart, Secretary to the University. 


‘B.C. requires two peo ae Graphic 

Artists (in London) of professional status. 
Work entails tclevision titling, illustration and 
photographic meznmtage. Variety of style in 
illustration and ful! knowledge of typography 
and photographic methods essential. Salary 
£790 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional), rising by five annual increments to 
£1,025 p.a. maximum. Requests for applica- 
tion forms —a addressed envelope and 
quoting reference G.157 N. Stm.), should 
reach Appointments Officer, B.B.C., Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, within five days. 


Temporary Lec- 

turer or Assistant Lecturer in Sociology. 
Applications are invited for a temporary ap- 
pointment, for one year, as Assistant Lecturer 
or Lecturer in Sociology. e salaries are 
under review, but are expected to be, for a 
Lecturer, between £900 and £1,650 a year, and 
for an Assistant Lecturer between £700 and 
£850 a year. Applications (three copies) stat- 
ing date of birth, qualifications and experi- 
ence, together with the names of three 
referees, should reach the Registrar, The 
University, Leeds, 2 (from ‘olen further 
—- may be obtained) not later than 

y 13, 1957. 











COVENTRY Education Committee Youth 
Service. Applications invited for appoint- 
ment as Assistant Youth cer oman). 
Candidates should have had experience of 
work among young people and in Adult Edu- 
cation and ssession of Degree, Teaching 
Certificate, ial Science Diploma or other 
oppropeate Youth Service qualification desir- 
able. Salary scale, Soulbury (Youth Service 
Officers) Grade II, £860x £20—£1,020 per 
annum, plus equal pay increments. Applic. 
forms & further partics, from Director of 
Education, New Council Offices, Coventry. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post 
of Warden of the Maryport Edu- 
cational Settlement, which is a Centre for 
Adult Education. A graduate is preferred 
with ability to organise classes and social activi- 
ties. Salary according to age and experience, 
commencing £400 to £500 per annum, and, 
in addition, the use of a furnished flat rent 
free, including lighting and heating, estimated 
to be equivalent to £125 per annum. Pension 
scheme is available. Applications, giving full 
details of education and experience, together 
with the names of two referees, should be for- 
warded not later than May 6, 1957, to The 
Warden, Maryport Educational Settlement, 
Castle Hill, Maryport, Cumb. 


"THE University of Leeds. Applications are 
- invited for an appointment in connection 
with the University’s publications. Salary 
between £400 and £580 a year. Preference 
will be given to those with experience in pre- 
ring material for printing and publication. 
uiled applications, stating date of birth, 
qualifications and experience, and giving the 
names of two referees, should reach the 
Registrar, The University, Leeds, 2, not later 
than April 30, 1957. 


STAFFORDSHIRE County Education Com- 
mittee. Leek High School. Required 
for September 1, 1957, an Assistant Master 
to take Art throughout the School. Candi- 
dates are prepared for the Ordinary Level of 
the General Certificate of Education and 
there is a possibility of work to the Advanced 
Level. Burnham Scale. Applications to be 
sent to the Headmaster, together with copies 

two recent testimonials and- the names and 
addresses of two referees by April 30 Appli- 
cants should state what subsidiary subject 
they are prepared to offer. 














for application forms (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quotin reference G.156 
N.Stm.) should reach Appointments Officer, 
B.B.C., Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 


ITY of Leicester Children’s Committee. 

Appointment of Child Care Officer. Appli- 
cations are invited from suitably qualified men 
and women over 25 years of age for the full- 
time post of Child Care Officer on the S 
of the Children’s Officer. Salary: APT. 2 
£609 17s. 6d.—£691 17s. 6d. p.a. The post 
offers valuable experience in all aspects of 
work for children deprived of a normal home 
life, including boarding-out in the City of 
Leicester and the surrounding county, adop- 
tions, preventive work and some Court work. 
The appointment will be subject to the Local 
Government Superannuation Acts and to a’ 
satisfactory medical examination. — 
tion forms may be obtained from the Child- 
ren’s Officer, 20 Millstone La’ ;, Leicester. 
Closing date, May 4, 1957. 








RUSKIN College, Oxford. Applications are 
invited for the post of Tutor (man or 
woman) in Economics and Industrial Relations 
to be taken up not later than October, 1957. 
Present salary scale £750 £50—£1,300. 
F.S.S.U. superannuation scheme. Applications 
with three referees rquired by May 15, 1957. 
Full particulars and form from General Secre- 
tary, Ruskin College, Oxford. 


UNITED Nations Association. Secretary for 
universities and colleges and of U.N.A.’s 
Student Association. Salary £500 £25 to 
£600. Speaker and organiser. Send fscp. s.a.e. 
for form & conditions fr..25 Charles St., W.1. 
ATIN, History, Geography, Biology to 
G.C.E. Teacher of 2 (or more) of these 
subjects wanted September. Recognised 
London Co-Ed. School (Full Burnham, Super- 
annuation). Scope for initiative. Box 1918. 


RGENTLY wanted, young res. Master 
(Latin, Gen. subjects, Games, etc.). Small 
prep. school, Wilts. Box 1917. 














ENT Children’s Committee requires 

Senior Child Care Officer (Man or 
Woman). Salary within scale £656 to £784 
(A.P.T. IID. Post includes work of adminis- 
tration and organisation for a large area and 
responsibility for guiding case work. Further 
particulars and application form from Child- 
ren’s cer, unty Hall, Maidstone. 
Closing date April 29, 1957. 


Crty of Birmingham Children’s Committee. 

a are invited from suitably 
ualified and experienced men and women 
or the following posts: Senior Children’s 
Visitor. Applicants should hold a Social 
Science Degree or Certificate and/or the 
Home Office Certificate in Child Care, and 
should have had casework experience. The 
Officer appointed will be responsible for the 
work of other Visitors on his/her area. Salary 
in accordance with Grade A.P.T. III—£656 
to £784 2s. 6d. Children’s Visitors. Vacancies 
due to increased establishment. i 
accordance with Grade A.P.T. II, 
£609 17s. 6d. to £691 17s. 6d., plus £20 
sompoaney excess rate. Applicants should 
hold University qualification in Social Science 
and/or the Home Office Certificate in Child 

e. Successful candidates possessing the 
Home Office Certificate will be appointed at 
the first incremental point within the salary 
scale. Male applicants qualified to supervise 
senior = ~~ be considered for Grade 
A.P.T. III. urther particulars from the 
Children’s Officer, 91 Lionel Street, Birming- 
ham 3. P.O. Box 93. Closing date for appli- 
cations May 10, 1957. 


AMENDED Advertisement. Coventry Edu- 
cation Committee. Youth Service. Appli- 
cations invited for appointment as Assistant 
Youth Officer (man or woman). Candidates 
should have had experience of work amongst 
young people and in Adult Education and 

ssession of Degree, Teaching Certificate, 
Social Science Diploma or other appropriate 
youth service qualification is essential. Salary 
Scale, Soulbury (Youth Service Officers) 
Grade II (men, £950 x £25—£1,150; women, 
£860 x £20—£1,020 ~~ equal pay incre- 
ment). Application forms and further par- 
ticulars from Director of Education, New 
Council Offices, Coventry. 


NORTHUMBERLAND County Council 
Health Department. Applications are in- 
vited for the post of Trained and Experienced 
Family Case Worker (man or woman) with 
Social Science qualifications for intensive re- 
habilitation. work with selected families. 
Salary £543 5s. rising to £625 Ss. per annum. 
The post is superannuable and the successful 
applicant will required to. pass a medical 
examination. Applications, stating age, quali- 
fications, experience and the names of two 
referees, should be sent to The County 
Medical Officer, County Hall, Newcastle upon 
Tyne, 1, as soon as possible. 


"THE National Association of Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies (Inc.) are about 
to appoint an additional Welfare Officer at 
H. Prisons, Birmingham and Liverpool. 
Only those with the necessary qualifications 
and experience in social work will be con- 
sidered. The salary will be comparable to 
that which applies to members of the Proba- 
tion Service. Further details and forms of 
application may be obtained from The 
General Secretary, N.A.D.P.A.S., 66 Eccles- 
ton Square, don, S.W.1, and must be 
returned not later than May 11, 1957. 


PEARTREE Boys’ Club, Welwyn Garden 
City. Applications are invited for the 
full-time post of Warden to this large, well- 
established Boys’ Club, which has its own 
remises in the centre of a growing New 
own. The post offers considerable interest 
and scope to an experienced man, who should 
be able to co-operate with a Girls’ Club which 
shares the premises. Starting salary accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience. Housing 
accommodation will be available. Applica- 
tions, stating age, present position, salary, 
education, qualifications and reasons for apply- 
ing, with names and addresses of three 
referees, to be sent to The Chairman, Pear- 
tree Boys’ Club, 4 Wigmores South, Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts., before April 30, 1957. 
ITY of Leicester Education Committee. 
Applications are invited for the st of 
Assistant Educational Psychologist in the 
School Psychological Service (man preferred). 
Duties include educational and clinical work 
and afford much scope. Candidates will be 
expected to possess a degree in psychology, 
practical training in child psychology and to 
have had full-time teaching experience. Ability 
to lecture an asset. Salary in accordance with 
Grade I of the Educational Psychologists’ 
Scale. Further particulars and form of appli- 
cation may be obtained from the undersigned 
quoting Reference 444C. Completed applica- 
tions should be returned to this office not 
later than fourteen oar after the appearance 
of this advertisement. Elfed Thomas, Director 
of Education, Newarke Street, Leicester. 


COUNTY Council of Essex. Resident 
Supervisor required at Remand Home for 
40 boys (Junior and Senior) at Boyles Court, 
Brentw Duties include supervision of 
boys’ occupations (including gardening), and 
leisure activities and generally assist with the 
running of the Home. Salary scale £461 5s. 
x £15 7s. 6d.—£522 15s., less £115 16s. 6d. 
emoluments. Appl: ildren’s “Officer, 
County Hall, Chelmsford. 
ADRID—The Mangold Institute, Spain’s 
leading language centre, reqs. for Octo- 
= 1957, 


eachers of English with knowl. of 
. Apply: Apartado 839, Madrid, 





























—continusd 










np +3 m 
20. (Quote U.971, N.S.N.) 
qualifies. 


IDDLESEX County Council 

tee. — Psychotherapist — 

Hounslow Child Guidance Centre, for 4 
sions p. wk. Hons. degree in Psy 


cet training &/or equiv. 
Child Psychotherapy. £2 2s. P. t ‘ws. 
sion (under review). Prescribed " 
Applica, forms from Chief Educ, Officer, 


Great George St., Westminster, aA * 





turnable by May 10. (Quote U.968 
IRST Feathers Club, N. Kensington 

leader, experienced, required poet 
September for mixed youth club with junior 
section. Married couple, . both 
would be considered. ird Feathes Gat 
ae. Boys’ — leader, part-time, te. 
quir ree or four evenin; 
help in mixed club and be pat. a 





for boys’ activities. For further Yeti seek 
stating experience and qualifications 
Organising Secretary, Feathers Clubs 

tion, 29 Mulready St., London, N.W.8, 





APYENTURE Playggound, St. 
Tuk — ——— — i 

y. lew sma ygroun 
range 5-12. Bxpichone with chilies mae 
tial. Good salary on rising scale, 5 
annuation scheme. Applications with 3 
ences to Mrs. Howard, 57 North Gate, NY 
PIONEER Worker (personal service and 


community build-up) for outlying 
ing estate. Flat provided. Early pint | 
i, 5, 





and overlap with present worker ¢ 
Partics.: University Settlement, Bristol 


NGLISH for Foreigners. Residential 
teachers, male or female, for Summer 
Scheols, Guildford, Redhill, Broadstairs, 











teresting wus gree eer offered. State 
experience. availability. Ede, Austin House 
Chambers, Guildford” 
ORKERS’ Educational _Association— 
South-Western District. Applications 


are invited for the post of Organising Tutor 
for the area of Mid-Cornwall 
£550-£900; commencing: salary 
experience. Further particulars and 
tion form may be obtained from the 
Sec., W.E.A., 1 Portland Square, Plymouth, 


WEDDED Secretaries and 

Typists, partially housebound, yearning 
to earn, can collect 32s. per day 10-5, £8 for 
30-hour week: more hours, more pay. 
Dutton’s Secretarial Service, 92 Gt. 
St., London, W.C.1. MUS. 7379. 


RURAL Industries Bureau invite applica- 

tions from girls and yo women for 
appointment as assistant to Writer-Photo- 
gee. Main duties are enlarging, copying, 
slide-making, indexing and the preparation of 


ok 








material for publication. Apply by letter to | 
Secretary, 35 Camp Road, Wimbledon Com- 
mon, S.W.19, from whom further particulars 


may be obtained. 


HT./Typists for interesting work, weekly 
S or by a2 or day. GER. 0163. 


SSISTANT Secretary, Bedding & Uphol- 
A stery Manufacturers. Shortkonteaie 
but no other experience necessary. Interest- 
ing position, 5-day week. Excellent offices 
Salary commensurate with ability and expeti- 
ence. Tel. SHO 6231 for appointment. 


A PRIVATE Secretary to Sales Director 
of Bedding & Upholstery Man 
Interesting position, 5-day week. 














offices. Salary commensurate, with ability aad 
experience. Tel. SHO. 6231 for appointment 
VER 50’s. Sales ledger book-keep: 


ng, 

simple, uncomplicated. Office off Pic- 

cadilly Stn. 5 days, holidays arrangts. t 

spected. Manager hates chattering, but cou 
teous & understanding. Box 1988. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


WO women exp. admin. clerical, orgatlh 
T sational work, seek joint post. Competent 
take charge. Offers? Box 1777. 

seeks 


HONOURS graduate London (m.), 
post where knowledge of and 
phonetics can be used. Fluent 
French, Burmese, German. Knowl. il 
oat. Trained phonetician. Box 1860. — 


HIGHLY adaptable woman, just under forty, 
wants job, organising, writing, editing, 
research, where hard work and ability © 
on with it more important than long 
(family). Box 1883. 5 
ECRETARY (middle-aged) seeks mr 
S resident post London or Southern tow 
Exper. author, biographer, admin. Box 1945. 
CCOUNTANT/Bookkeeper, 25 ys.’ & 
A per., reqs. free-lance wk. Lond. Box 1773. 


$e 


MAN wants job. London. Please reply 
Box -2013. : 














- 














- ————— 
YOUNG gan 21, Publ. Schl. educ., urgent 
requires jo! anywhere, anything com 
sidered; has completed Nat. Serv. Box 19h 


—_——— 


IONFERENCE & Cttee. reporters 
ctg. specialists &c. ARC a 
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MEMORIAL FUND 


me New Statesman and Nation, April 20, 1957 





E Russell (AE) Memorial Fund. 
Fund was esta to foster 


year cea Candidates must es of Irish 
and ordinarily resident in any part of 
and — ag raw —- 
aed anuary i 
wd (ot obtainable from the 


together with copies the . or 
works s eeted Should be forwarded on or 
before October 1, i957, to — Trustee of 
the Fund: Bank of Ireland, Trustee Depart- 
Dest, College Green, Dublin. 
"~~ PERSONAL 
Pree. 38, wishes to his holi- 
i ae ‘amily to practise 
eg Who has accommodation? Write 
P. a, 290 Marnixstraat, Amster- 














, first 2 weeks August. 1804. 


LK Broads cabin cruiser 29. 
lacs. in London party. £8 ca. 1998. 














aes undergrad. (f.) is. Seer 


ye. semmer vac. Box 1 





Sachem eocbange a 
y my > 
aa three ww 3 





ey 





YNG. lady wants abroad with party or 
indivs: July 27 / Sept 8. Box 2004. 


Forest. Caravan, furnished 2-3. 
‘Beautiful — site. ” Leek, Godshill, 








, for 

oy hot, y ee Thaw 177 1778. 
Paul de Vence a zene. easy 
‘reach Nice, furn: s, kit., 
pe, vc. » elec., Se aS mis. 35,006 
ly exc. rite owner, 
i ¥ Doulas a Cambrai, Nice. 
ILISH couple offer bed & breakfast 
- in mod. panoramic flat overikg. 
Write: Sieve, Calle Tenien 
93, Yn Terreno, Palma de Mallorca. 
baby, camping S. France 3 wks. 
ap Rell cost, will j hy forces simi- 

lar couple or single girl. 1889. 

JMPECUNIOUS ‘fan f Feed house 
Wimbledon woul e to exchange simi- 
lar accommodation ion holiday seaside. Box 1890. 
A BRAVA. Villas & flats to let at 
Blanes. Half- mee available but August 
is full up. Details: Dr. C. J. Cooper, Burgess 


. DORSET. 2 bchirs. offer Lae acc. mod. 
™ cott., on Downs o’lkg. sea. Box 1894. 
GranuaTe, bach. (27), desires serve 
author or anyone travelling widely as 
‘seretary cum valet cum companion. Box 1896. 
Roun se interested socialist politics, music 





























Success, Any 
fie on tendwengon with us? Box 1869. 
AGS m2 wh. “August. Own catering 
s. 
owe ‘ similar, cooking fac., 
May suit. South * prefd "Box 1902. 
[PALIAN seks ths um Grammar Schnoel, 
Milan, s this summer exchange hospi- 
ee ag = Sage? tuition; pre- 
pal Brava. vor nee a July. £5 
= each, weekly, inclus. Box 1 


Spain, 15 sual 
Pence. s 27 and Aug. 17. a 


BACHELOR, early 30’s, would like on 
visits to London to stay with 
» London, W.C.1. 


WES 7) panion holiday 
io Ee gE og 1841. 


COTE dAzur Antibes. © Furn. accom., 
own. kit. Nr. market, sea. Box 1793. 



































VETERAN Vinophiles: don’t — your 
ese ere 
of scholarship. 
es eee |i 

A lg Bk 








PERSONAL —continued 


SPAIN, ITALY, YUGOSLAVIA 
FRANCE 
15 days fully inclusive 
ENGLISH PAINTING HOLIDAYS 
from £9 5s. 
LONDON ‘ATELIER, & rT Shenghaaier Square, 
WEL. 9591. 


These holidays are for those who have 
before. 





COSTA BRAVA-MAJORCA-IBIZA 
Air Passages and Hotels available, also 
favourable rate Spanish Pesetas. 
OLIVERS, 16, Cork St., Mayfair, 
London, W.1. 





TOURS TO are ARY 


Fourteen aon £52 inclusive 


Send 2d 
PROGRESSIVE TOURS, LTD., 
00a Rochester Row, S.W.1. 
*Phone TATe Gallery 2152. 





OLIDAYS Abroad. Grand 15-day Motor 
Coach Tour of Italy (by air to Basle) 
the tion (over 


days’ ‘holiday in newly buil 
; by air to Milan, cost “639 3s. Sd., by 

train to Venice, £30 9s. 3d. (Jul y and August 
Italian Riviera, 15 days 


Dolomites . —— 


uly ana August £3 


ra - tie “details of these and other 
OME write to ge Foie test. 





OUSE a. Holidays: 
for professional people offer ony in- 
formal holidays at reasonable cost. ‘They are 
held at attractive centres by the sea in Britain 


Erna 
i. ANS) Oia "Brompton Road, London, 
S.W.7. KEN. 9225. 





SITANO = oa May 0 Italy, 
Sth Year. Session Ma’ Ye vil Tape 
Holiday in eee fii 


pre: mle and crafts. 
life and all nruction and of hy a 


week weeks. 
1800 or een Travel Agency, 175 
don, W.1 





sive you « quotation for 
. ro ~~ 





cana? ae _year. i 





PERSONAL —continued 


SCHOOLS —centinued 








INFERENCES, travel agencies, etc., 

offered accommodation in former modern 
hotel, now University Hall of Residence. 83 

le and 24 double rooms, mainly private 
bath. Central heating, h. & c. all rooms, lifts. 
Lounges, conference hall-ballroom, g a 
tennis, putting. Se 28, 
1957 to January 1958; March 22 ” April 
20; July 7 to Dectaes 11, 1958 In- 
uiries to Matron, Halliday Hall, South Side 
tc Clapham Common), London, S.W. 


ADDLES, Chute Lodge, Nr. 
Boys’ Prep School in lovely ay sur- 





Town and [ey School. 
oon Avenue, N.W.3. 
group weckly or full boarders accepted, 
G.C.E., Advanced and 
standard. Week-ends and holi- 
days "Fredgerley Wood, ae Hill (16 acres 





NGL. lessons: G.C.E. all 7 and 
foreigners. Exp. Oxf. grad. SPE. 8032. 


“MDC Graham, M.A. (Ox 





ATHS. & Physics. Graduate will coach 
for G.C.E. & Inter. B.Sc. MAC. 7968. 


Wit ah Youngish Graduate a occas. coach- 
story and if a a little 
Latin, y 2 mod. payment? Box 1 








pg advice given (gratis) by Feunin 
concerning schools 
for ed and - 91-93 ton Street, W.1. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 





YRICS & Sketches wtd. for is Non- 
Stop Revue, Irving Theatre, Leic. | Sq. 





£2,000 will buy annuity of £450 p Or 
£3,500—£800 for ten years. obstein, 
Jordans, Bucks. 


REIGN Girls, domesticated and willi 
immed. available. Eductour. KNI. 41 32. 





the value of £120 and £40 will be 
rae bees 6 and 2, 1957. 
arship for the sons of Free Church Ministers 
and Missionaries will be offered this year. 
will be open to boys aged 11 to 13. For 
particulars apply to the Headmaster. 





= AY Pair” posts for young girls, excellent 
homes, France, a, Belgium, 
available. Eductour. KEN 


AYING guests acc. & —heees in gd. 
P fam. mer for Continental Spilarey) 
studs. W. End, seaside, cntry. Eductour, 10 
Exhibition Rd. 'S.W.7. KNI. 4i32/KEN 8806. 


HE Central Board for Conscientious Ob- 

jectors, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, offers its 

advice cn matters of conscience to those liable 
for National Service and Reservists, 


Aa SS seo 3 WS Eric de Peyer, 
Wellington 3. SLO. 3141. 


IHILDREN’S' Seaside Holiday School. 
Every care. Thanet House 
Broadstairs. Thanet 62783. 


"THAMES Motor Cruiser. 2-berth. For 
holiday hire from £6 wkly. Box 1037. 


SION Corrected. Sight improved with- 
Micha’ i Ronan, Qualified Bates Practitioner, 
onan, 29 Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 

Whiston’: 209. 


YITAL Community meets to explore and 
promote progressive ideas in a pleasant 
and friendly atmosphere. Write Sec., Pro- 
gtessive League, 20 Buckingham St., W.C.1. 


KNow- -How means Writing Success for 
You. No Sale—No Fees Tuition. Free 
N.2. “Know-How Guide to Writing Suc- 
cess” from B.A. School of Successful Writ- 
ing, Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, W.1. 


FAMILY Planning without contraceptives. 
4 Confidential brochure giving detailed ex- 
a of medically approved method used 
y millions of couples throughout the world 
now available 1s. post free. Welfare Advisory 
Centre (CU), 123 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 


PEECHES written, dinners, weddings, &c. 
Bainbridge, 5 Stanlake Villas, W W.1e 


HUMANISM. is an outlook for persons who 
think. Write: Ethical Union, 13 Prince 
of Wales Terrace, London, W.8. 


ERVOUS tension relieved by nerve 

manipulation. A relaxing and invigorat- 
ing treatment of proved value in cases of 
strain and stress, exhaustion, nervous tension, 
irritability, anxiety, insomnia, fatigue and 
physical debility. The Nerve Centre, 1 Ben- 
tinck St., London, W.I. WEL. 9600. Ask 
for brochure. Rec. by medical profession. 






































BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


S.S.R. A_ reference book of facts and 
Interesting new material, 
“2s. Bookshops or Soviet News, 3 
Rosary Gardens, London, S.W.7. 
OCIALIST Labour Pa ies 
“ Automation ”—its effect to date and 
future a on American workers. 
116 Cox Street, Coventry. 


ING Abroad? For maps & guide | books 
write Ld Linguist’s meee Shop. Box 1611. 














—" id Pablishes; 

. & N., } te Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 

Soames copy on request. 

Linguist,” the language month! 
and as a incl 





cal seven 
“ Pages for 5 ggg 2 mar Transiator’s —_ 


boo! 
Spec. con 1s. 3d. from The 
NS.) 20 wooed Place, S.W. 


is the oat of Scien- 
tific a ~~ Is. — p.a. 








Reform in U.S.S.R. = of 


new Decrees, etc. 
Information Bulletin, Vol. 
(post free 1s. 9d.) a 
,; 4 Kensington Sq., London, 


“We are all | descended 


from 
Press edition, trans. Magarshack, ‘in. Craig 5s. 


.. Ist Edin. ed. Good con- 
dition. For sale—offers. 


a ; & Reviews. 
rnal of Screen bay Panel. 
” 166 Kew Road, ” Richmond, 
urrey. Spring issue just out. 
OOKS Gomme. Left em 
Booksh 




















-RMONDS 16 Fleet Serect. 


Libraries purchased. 
technical books also required. 





GUITAR lessons. Few vacs. Alexis Chesna- 
kov, 48a Cathcart Rd. S.W.10. FLA. 4354, 


T° those of you who appreciate good clothes, 
we offer a Savile Row cut suit. Individu- 
ally fitted & tailored by hand, in pure worsted 
materials, from as low as a s. a 10 
Lower John St., W.1. 








vacanci 
August 11, cost £48 for cx 
aT Rd., eg S.W 





pen tee ay Sf Street, W.8. 
NEY Vistas—1957 by Rail and/or ty 
Escorted travel— 


i a mage. «Portugal, 7 2 Malta, 
reel 9 Uxbridge Roe Road, Hampton, Middx. 








SS eINENTAL holidays by air. 
tail, not mass-produced bu 
dividual ‘attention to both tr 


by! for ed Send day | i ween 
ing free booklet. ent Institute q 
E/191), Palace Gate, Tandon Ws — 
A Lonely Blonde delights in Burgess’ An- 
chovy paste on buttered t toast. 
phar Lenses. Booklet sent. Mode: 
Coptact Lens Centre, 7 (T) Endsleigh 
Court, W.C.1. Deferred terms. 
TRESHLY roasted pure coffee by 
per Ib. Rayner, 101 Antrobus Rd. W Py 


.S. Harold Ingham announces a very few 
vacancies in three special 7 ‘Rome- 
Athens - Knossis - Delphi - Venice. days, 
76gns. Departures August 2, 16 30° ‘ion 
to 15 St. John’s Road, Harrow. Harrow 1040. 


senoors 




















European countries. 


Grand Build Traf: 

Square, W.C.2. Tel. WHI. 41 4/5. 
OOD companions who wish to join holiday 
i ge ~~ car 








og — ha Write 
Laue St. by. Sinas 





T*?. SPEwRTTERS. Modern 
a ee 


ee Sw. 














ROOMBANK ool, Sdlecy, Sussex. 
Sound chutes with special facilities for 
music and art. Brochure free. Selsey 2774. 


URGESS Hill School, 11 Oak Hill Park, 

pstead. Freedom & self-government 

for day children and weekly boarders. Small 

classes. Tuition fee 27}gns.; weekly boarders, 
30gns. extra a term. eadmaster: J. East. 


ING Alfred School (F. ae. Ia. eon: 

Educ. Day School, age 4 to 18. Recog- 
nised Min. of Educ. 6-acre premises at 
Manor Wood, North End Road, N.W.11 


T Nicholas School, 39 Albyn Place, oy 
a Day 1 gee - R, irls of 
5-13 mpccaed y the Scottis ucation 
Directors: John R. Allan, 

M.A., Mrs. ” Jean Allan, M.A., John Mackie: 














NITARIANISM. What is it? Write Mrs. 
Dickin, 17a Hermitage St., Crewkerne, 





DEUTSCHE Buecher Gesucht. R. & E. 
Steiner, 64, Talgarth Rd., W.14. FUL. 7924. 
LITICS, Economics, 
collection of out-of- ~print books 

and documents for sale at Collet’s 2nd- x4 
Bookshop, 52 Charing Cross Road, ‘ 
We buy and sell—browse round, or an 
for the book you want. 


now contains a 32-page 
Photcgraphy Supplement. 
1s. 6d. co: from all mewsagents. 


ee ae ae one 
Boundary Rd., 














OOK Lovers’ ay Spot! en and 
German books bought and 
hy a 2 Station pone, Swiss Cottage, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


w 8 the Army of people who daily enjoy 
als with Rayner’s Indian Mango 
Gu ee, all good 








Con 
———— Street, W. L. Booklet sent. 
Branches: Ox 





‘TORIES wanted by the 
C.20 of British Institute of | 

» Regent Hse., oe St. 

€ negotiate suitable —— on a 15% 


ith reasons - rejection. = 
also offer an interesting booklet givin 
& fees for our Courses & Criticisms, 
cess letters from students. 


REX gloves & all rubber surgical appli- 


call = os free price hist now. Fiertag, a 
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LECTURE COURSES, ETC. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS EXHIBITIONS— continued LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued 
ARRICK. Evgs. 8 p.m. except W. & S. AINTINGS from the Solomon R. Guggen- NNA Kethl 
5.45 & 840. The Robert ww aid P heim Museum, New York. An Kee A Democrat Kader & Ministee cf —- 
“La Plume de Ma Tante.” TEM. Council exhibition. Tate Gallery. Open till the Nagy Government, speaks on “ My Fight 
INTER Garden. HOL. ayy = 3 | May 26. Closed Good Friday. Mons., | for Freedom.” Fri, April 26, at Hoare 
perfs. today Sat. 2.30 & 7.30.. Polish Weds., Fris., Sats. 10-6; Tues. & Thurs o— Hall, Church House, Gt. Smith 
State Jewish Theatre in Mirele Efros. 10-8._ Suns. Aamission 1s. : oe ag 8 730 p.m. Poe fer —— s, MP : 
ICASSO: an exhibition of recent ceramics. a ates Srandon, 
Mer 2, 3 2 ay 4 ES 374 b aay ‘Light Sq Arts Ae a > yn oaa Toe a ng eng Pui — Sociology 
re uare, pen t ay lo > ’ 
o dee asi — 3475 before Fri Friday. ‘Mons., Weds., Fris., Sats. 10- Westminster Bridge Rd., S.E.1. 
Baiete Thurs. 10-8. Admission Is. 





NITY. EUSton 5391. Burlesque: The 

Loudest Show in Town. — police 
raids. Fri. Sat. Sun. 7.45 p.m embers. 
RVING. WHI. 8657. Non-Stop Glamour 
Revue. 2nd ed. Diy. 2.30. Sun. 4. Mems. 


AShvey Cinema (GER. 2981) Morn- 
Shows daily 11 a.m. (Suns. excepted). 

T. S. Eliot’s “‘ Murder in the Cathedral ” (U). 
VERYMAN. HAM, 1525. 


Until Apl. 21: 
“Animal Farm” (U) and 5 ~—- 
nationally Famous Cartoons. 














From Apl 
Original complete version of Griffiths’ Pa The 








Birth of a Nation” (U). 
OXY, Bay. 2345. Apr. 21, 7 days. H. 
Bogart, “‘ We're No Angels” (U). 
South Bank. 


Nowat 32 Film Theatre, 
AT. 3232. Sat., Apr. 20. Bette Davis 
“* The Little Foxes.” Dir.: William Wyler. 
3, 6, 8.30. Members and Associates only. 


AFRO: -Asian Students’ Assocn. Dance in aid 
of South African Treason Trial Apes 

Fund, at St. Pancras Town Hall, Apri 

7.30. Tkts. 5s. at door or from 73 Devonport 

Rd., W.12, also from ‘ Christian Action,” 2 

Amen Court, E.C.4. Come and hear the 

Famous American Blues Singer, Rudy Marsalis. 

CONCERTS 


SUNDAY, Ai April 28. at 3, Royal Festival 

















Hall, Campoli, Julian Bream, Jacqueline 
Delman. Works by Brahms, Schubert, 
Dohnanyi, Wolf, Villa-Lobos, ye etc. 
5s. to 21s. Hall (WAT. 3191) & agents. 
ALISchone Mut Young, Martin Isepp. ‘‘ Die 

Schéne ee ” (Schubert), Wigmore 

Sun., Apl at 3. 10s. 6d., 7s., 
ay ce hail Wei, Sab, agents. Manage- 
ment N. Choveaux. 

EXHIBITIONS 





GANYMED Press announce a new & large 
print of Dali’s Christ of St. John of the 
Cross 36in. x 20}in, ready next week at £5 
plus 28s. 6d. tax. From all good printsellers 
or from 11 Gt. Turnstile, W.C.1. Illustrated 
Catalogue Is. 


MUSEE d’Art Moderne, Paris: an exhibi- 
tion of 160 paintings. An Arts Council 
exhibition. B Gallery, Suffolk St., 

W.1. Open till 15 May. Mons., Weds., 
Fris., Sats., 10-6; Tues. & Thurs., 10-8; 
Suns. 2-6. Closed Good Fri. Adm. 2s. 6d 


.C.A., 17 Dover Street, W.1. Paintings by 

Karel Ap! Until May 4. Mon.-Fri. 

10-6. Closed Pood Friday to Easter Monday. 
Adm. 6d. Members free. 


MaATIHIESEN Gallery: Paintings by 
Trewin Copplestone. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 
10-1. Until April 27. 142 New Bond St., W.1. 


ANOVER Gallery, 32a St. George Street, 
W.1. Paintings by Francis Bacon. Un- 
til April 26. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


ARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Paintings by Sirono and Cam mpigli. 
Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30. Until Apri 


LEEEVRE Gallery, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
XIX and XX Century French Paintings. 
Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 
WELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, 
The Wellcome Building, Euston Road, 
N.W.1. Exhibitions: Electricity in the Ser- 
vice of Medicine; Evolution of Measures for 
the Promotion of the Nation’s Health; and 
other exhibitions. Mon.-Fri., 10-5. Free. 


JMPERIAL_ Institute, S.W.7. Paintings by 
Albert Tucker. Until May 7. Adm. free. 


Wkdays. 10-4.30. Suns. 2.30-6. 


) Ag ye Gallery, 26 Litchfield St. 
C.2. Recent works by Sylvia Melland 
and Evelyn Gibbs. April 5-27. 

EAL’S 1957 Designs. Exhibition of New 
Designs in furniture, fabrics, light fit- 
tings, pottery, etc. by leading desi _ 

Heal & Son, Ltd., 196 Tott. Ct. Rd., 
NGRES Drawings from the Musee Tae 
Montauban. Arts Council Gallery, 4 St. 



































James’s Square, S.W.1. Open till May 18. 
Mons., Weds., Fris., Sats. 10-6. Tues. & 
Thurs. 10-8. Closed Good Friday. Adm. 1s. 





OLAND, Browse & Delbanco, 19 Cork 

Street, W.1. Leonard Rosoman: Recent 
Paintings: Margaret Kaye; Fabric Collages. 

EDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork Street, W.1. 

Metavisual: Tachiste: & Abstract Paint- 
ing in England To-day. Hours 10-6, Sat. 
10-1. Exhibition closes May 4. 

RAFTS Centre of Great Britain. ‘ To- 

day’s Patron,”’ an exhibition of specially 
commissioned work at 16-17 Hay Hill, 
Berkeley Sq., W.1 Monday to Friday, 10-5, 
Saturday 10-12.30. Admission free. 











ARIS-Londres. Pictures recently acqd. in 
France by Corot, Boudin, Monet, Utrillo, 
Dufy, Legueult, de Stzel. eo Sat. 9.30-1, 
Tooth’s, 31 Bruton St., W.1 
ALLERY One, 20 D’ Arblay St, 
Gwyther Irwin, first one-man show. 





W.1. 








Chane to Ingres also.) 
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requirements, o By ee Entry to D 
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cate (all Levels)" ‘Oxfor 
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Languages, etc. 
Registrar, 70 Burlington House, 








LECTURE COURSES AND SPEC!ALISED 
TRAINING 





N&X.. Vision Centre Gallery, 4 Seymour 

Marble Arch, W.1. Paintings by 
Por gy he and Suzanne Rodillon, until 
April 20._Adamovicz and Chapin April 24- 
May 4. Open 11 a.m.-6 p.m. daily inc. Sats. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


J[NTERNATIONAL Society for Socialist 
Studies (U.K. Section). Conference on 
International Socialism. April 27 & 28. The 
Indian Student Bureau, 87 West Cromwell 
Road, Earls Court. Speakers include G. D. H. 
Cole & Tom MckKitterick. Tickets 5s. & 
s.a.e. from I.S.S.S., 22 Nevern Road, S.W.5. 


es London Fabian Society. Wed., 
Apr. 24, 7.30. ‘“* Recent By-Elections,” 
W. T. Rodgers & other Candidates. 57 Dean 
Street, W.1. Vis. 2s. 











UONiee lessur of London. A course of 

three lectures on (i) “‘ The Etruscans = 

g¢ of Alphabetic beta Pe 
pha- 


Rovian Italy ”; (ii) “ The Etruscoid 
bets of Northern Italy (with special reference 
to Venetic) % * “Venetic Inscriptions and 


be given by Professor M. 
Lejeune (Sorbonse) at 5.30 P: .m. on April 24, 
25 and 26, at University of London, Senate 
House, W.C.1. Admission free, without 
ticket. James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY of London. A .course of 
two lectures on ‘* The Jacobean Political 
Scene’”’ will be given by Professor D. H. 
Willson (Minnesota) at 5.30 p.m. on April 30 
and May 2, at University of London, Senate 
House, W.C.1 Admission free, without 
ticket. James SE og Academic Registrar. 








IVERSITIES and Left Review Club. 
Claude Bourdet (Editor of France’s 
leading left-wing weekly France Observateur) 
introduces a discussion on The French Left 





and Algeria. Thurs. eo 25, 8 p.m. Royal 
Hotel, Woburn Place, offee, beer 
& spirits available. Adm. = (membs. Is.). 
TOP the H-Bomb Tests. Meeting at 
Friends Howse, Euston Rd., Tuesday, 
April 30, 7.30 p.m. Speakers: Frank Bes- 
wick, .; Barbara stle, M.P.; Donald 


Soper; Reginald Reynolds; Wayland Young 
and an eminent atomic scientist. yen 
Col. Geoffrey Taylor. Reserved Seats, Is. 
from Rex Phillips, 42 Domonic Drive, S.E.9. 
(600 unreserved seats.) 


USSIA & Britain—The Way Forward. 
Elect your Soleus to join in discussion 
with Lord mags a F. Dutch, John Platts- 
Mills, Counc. Woodward, at the 9th 
General “oo Bho of the British Soviet 
Friendship Society, Beaver Hall, London, 
May 11-12. Details from B.S.F.S., 36 Spencer 
St., London, E.C.1. 


PS Union: Lecture at Holborn Hall, 

W.C.1. Wed., Apr. 24: Eleanor | Fox on 

“Literature: Recent Controversies.” 7.30 
p.m. Adm. ls. B.S.F.S., CLE. 4161. 


IVERSITY of London. A lecture on 
“ Aristotle’s Contribution to the ba mee 
and Practice of A gerne ~ vy ” will be gi 
by Professor K. von Fritz (Berlin) at 5350 
p.m. on April 30 at University College (Gus- 
tave Tuck Theatre), Gower Street, W.C.1. 
Admission free, without ticket. James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar. 
‘THE Linguists’ Club, Niddry Lodge, 
Campden Hill Road, W. 8, at 6 p.m. on 
April 27. M. Brun- Valligres (Alliance Fran- 
¢aise): ‘‘ Impressions d’ Algérie.” 
ADLERIAN Society of Great Britain. Dr. 
James Moore, ‘‘ The Organism and the 
Psyche as a Whole in Medicine.” 7.30 
tually, Taare hy ert 25, Friends’ 

















unc- 
‘ouse, 





Euston Rd Non-members 2s. 
CHOPENHAUER ‘Society, Caxton Hall, 
7.45 p.m., Thurs., April 25. ‘“ The 


Brain.” Admission free. 


UNIVERSITY College, London. Free Pub- 
lic Lectures, Summer Term, 1957. 
Thurs., May 2, 9, 16, at 5, the ~~. Lec- 
tures on Dante by The Very Rev. Dr. A. 
Callus, O.P., (1) Siger de Brabant in : a 
diso; (2) Dominican and Franciscan Circles of 
Theology; (3) Faith, Hope, Love. Tues., 
May 7, at 5, Professor R. Spongano, Le 
e V’essenza dell’ Umanesimo. (In 
Fri., May 31, at 5.30, Professor 
Ullman, The Catullus Transmission. 
Complete list of public lectures from Publi- 
cations os, niversity College, London, 
Gower St., .1. (Stamped env. reqd. 


OURSES at — 
Ma 





“ Birds Fad Jae 
Ar lishman 
En hitsun 
e ™ Making a Garden,” 
“* Approach to Opera,” “* Writer’s 
Craft,” June 22-23. Particulars from The 
Secretary, Pendley Manor, Tring, Herts. 
(Tring 2302.) 
"TUITION by post for Lond. Univ. Degrees 


& Diplomas; also for G.C.E., Law, Pro- 
— 





fessional exams. a te 
Prosp. from C. D. Parker, 
Dept. VH91, Wolsey Hall, Gutovi ‘ie ee. 


COLE de Francais, 283 Oxford Street, 
W.1. . (HYD. 6524). Outstanding suc- 
cess of our Modern French Conversation 
Courses. Free trial lesson. Also English, 
Italian, Span., German. Attract. Social Club. 


FOREIGN Languages. New term private & 
class tuition daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. London 
Schools for 


tesquact, 3 4 21. Princes St. 
Hanover Sq., MAY. 2120. 2 


Lee Cee cent 7 m1 
oreign ges choo! of Englis 
for Forei Nationals, 63 Oxford Street, 
W.1. GERrard 8531-2. All foreign languages 
taught in day & es classes or private 
lessons; beginners & grades. Intensive 
Daily Classes in English and preparation for 
Cambridge Univ. Certificate. Short or Long 
Courses. Enrolment daily. Prospectus. free. 


GRANADA, Spain. Courses in Spanish 
language, literature and culture by out- 
standing experts at beginners, elementary, in- 
ter and advanced levels. Intelligently 

















London Ethical Society, 13 
Wales Terrace, Kensington 
., April 21, 6.30, Music & 
8 Blackham : “ The 
Use of the ang Religion.’ 


HE West 


planned to in +4 a memorable holiday at lowest 
cost. (VIth International Music 
Festiva “& Corpus Christi Fiestas) to August 
24. Details from Instituto de Lenguas 
Modernas, Apartado 244, Granada, Spain. 





eae Institute of canes, ponds Br., 

26, 8.30. F. H. C. Butler, 
" Fri Seoidies and the Cacnvnde ” (Iilus.). 
62 Queens Gdns., W.2. Off Leinster Tce. 


LISH Folk Music: Illustrated talk by 

A. L. Lloyd at the Polish Cultural Insti- 
tute, 81 Portland Place, W.1, 7.30, Thurs., 
April 25. Adm. free. 


vo SM ef Dover Street, W.1. Thurs., April 
25, 7 p.m. Films dealing with Aspects of 
Contemporary Technology: Applied Auto- 
mation, Techniques for Tomorrow, The 
American Farmer. Mems. 1s. 6d., guests 3s. 











‘THE Continental Club, 3 Circus Rd., 
N.W.8, has language practice classes in 
French, German, Italian & Spanish every 
Tues. & Thurs. from 8 8 p.m. rite Sec. or 
tel. “PRL 7479 aft. 8 p.m. except Mons. 


re & Drama Specialist, R.A.M.Dip., 
R.A.M., L.R.A.M.(Mime), (lady), priv. 

seheasia pub. speaking, prep. for extnl. diplomas 

in Speech & Drama. Lond. stud. Box 1772. 


ARTisT gives personal tuition. Beginners 
& advanced students accepted. Beautiful 
Kent village. Accom. ; Write—The 
Studio, 2 Church Street, Cowden, Kent. 











Surface Mail to any address overseas: 
One year, 45s. 


ndia 


Surface $8.00. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Home: One year. 47s. 6d. 6 months, 23s.9d. 3 months, 12s. 


6 months, 22s. 6d. 3 months, 11s. 6d. 


Air Mail to Europe £3 12s.; Middle East £4 18s.; N. & S. America, India Pakistan £5 18s.; 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan £7. Other countries: by quotation. 


Air Express (posted immediately on arrival at mi 
ioe 2018s Spore Mags ge, ual 2 1 
Speetet Service to Canada and U.S.A. Residents in North America 
BRITISH PUBLICA TIONS In ~~ 
Air oe 3 
POSTAGE on this issue: Inland 2d.; ei ‘ai. Canada Id. 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 (Holborn 8471) 


in Mie \ remit for 
— Ean e annu: rates to 
East ry ae New York, 22, N.Y. 
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Drawing 


























ite “Ab tractie 
Landscape, Preparation of terials 
tures, Pottery. Accom. oneal Let 
RTHUR Segal’s Paintin, g School for 
fessionals and Non-Professionals, “io 
mer Term: April 29-July 26, 
ev./weekend/open air classes for pony 
advanced studente. Segal in eee ‘Oves tha 
a can learn to paint. > Sec, 
1 England’s Lane, N.W.3. PRI a a 
AMUEL Palmer School of Fi 
S and paint in peace and quiet, fo we 
Sia, or longer, _— Code enced teacher 
e rooms, gi Secretan, 
Reedbeds, Shoreham,  Sevenacka aa 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


























SWEDEN: |, Popular course Modem na 
e at 
old university town of U; re Vol. L 
que wee H joe Ay wait Pg 6-24. — 
rom the Swedis pe, 49 Egerton 
cent, London, S.W.3 = - 
HeOLtpay Course for Continental students, 
The 11th Course will be held this summe | COMMEN’ 
from July 22 until Sept. 2. Young pay ; 
Gr Pe agers gg Ra. > Rounp T 
raduate st Mac 
ae beach, and Plentful f food Toss ‘MR. 
rom Sec., Sizewell Hall, Crossm 
FJOLIDAYS with a = ose. G 
ae = holiday in Babes <r : & vs 
learning —— s (French, German, Tuts Enc 
Spanish, Sketching and Painting tuition, etc. A Marx1 
rite for our pone Fi leaflet “* Holidays: with : 
Purpose.” Erna Low, 4 7(HP) Old Bromp-|. THE Lat 
ton Road, London, S.W.7. KEN. 09i1. ATLANTIC 
EWLYN Holiday Sketching Group. * 
NE Sept. 13, 1957. Dail crpedi Fuzer St 
with tuition. Large studio. THE ART: 
welcomed. Book for a week, a =o 
longer. For, prospectus apply » Two M 
Gernick Field Studio, Newlyn, Penne Backro« 
TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS id 





ACCURATE typing of all kinds of MS. 
Plays, pag non and ge MS 

given every care erate terms. Sweeting, 

18 Ouseley Road, S.W.12. BALham 6462, 
YPING and Duplicating ; 

T MSS, Plays, testimonials, ca See T 

tan Typewriting Office, 45 Great Russell St, \ HE re 

London, W.C.1. MUSeum 7558. ° 


AULTLESS Typing for the discriminating 
F writer. Highly vnonsgyrorrnn ge b famous 
ovels, 


authors. Ni jays. Editing 
Beery Shi Sbisey, "138 Greet 
STO. 6020. 








by expd. writer. 
Lane, Edgware, Middx. 











TEES GOS" rE pede one th 
trand, W.C.2: ple Bar 'ype- 
writing, Duplicating, Translations. ane thi 
YPING: MSS. Sc, Mod. chges. Prong Some 
attn. Wright, 57 Abinedon Vilas, WA “ reforn 
EXERT Dupg./Typg Theses agg 
Miss Stone, 446 Strand. TEM. wanted 





OR expert typing of all descriptions, tele 
F phone Mrs. Fuller, JI Ninestone 5915. 


f 
a hres ol Bae 


Short Stories, ow. 
our efficient, faultless, 
Cte i564 3 d ape Old St. be Sta} 

oo = associate 


Fer rapid & reliable duplicating & & typing 





iting and Duplicating 
PewMAsS Plays, bee 
* Speed is the keynote 











reports, theses, references, etc. Abby# mem 
enetarieh Bureau, 4 Victoria Street, $.W.l. ber 
ABB. 3772. Rush jobs. up their 
HORTHAND/T: > 
Evgs., w-ends. rh mache cUN ne rd 0 
ELIABLE in: cl Mrs. there or 
Brown, 27 pes. mi. on. 3. N. 4129. 














CCURATE typing. Mod. chges. Marston, 

A 8 Felden Close, Hatch End. HAT. 3488. smith cc 
UTHORS’ MSS; any iength typed in? re? 
days (4-day emergency service for urgent Majority 


work). Short stories, etc., by return. Type 
scripts carefully checked. ‘Great emphasis 
laid on accuracy and _ attractive presen 






Overnight Service: Open until 9 p.m. ‘ r; 
week-ends. Teledicta Service: arises 1s 
ters, translations, memoranda, ¢étc., 


p.m. 


telephone—9 a.m. to 
Indexing, ca 


over 
Four-hoor 
Duplicating Service. : 

















editing, proof-reading, Literary "research, ef 
Temporary Secretaries. Dictating . conscier 
Services. ice hoi fie. porte 
gre. By oe | ft —thoug 
an ange ‘ 
Aunts, 32/34 oh. St 1, GER. 1067/8) n | 
EAN McDo for typing, ‘ 
is duplicating service. 31 ber of b 
Chuck Se Londen, Wo. WES. nominal 
&  € come, tram os | 
lations gg 1S som 
Giston books - Also pene defeatis! 
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